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Dr. Cornish Defends 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the issue of Time for February 15 
there is an article praising Cardinal 
Dougherty for his work in the Philippines 
and disparaging Archbishop Aglipay. Ag- 
lipay’s picture in Time appears over the 
caption ‘* ‘Dinny’ Dougherty beats him 
down.” The article is derogatory to the 
Independent Church and so misleading in 
its eonclusions that I sent to Time a letter 
of not unfriendly protest. I hope that you ~ 
will publish it in the Leader. 

Louis C. Cornish. 


To the Editor of Time: 

In the issue of February 15, in an article 
praising Cardinal Dougherty, and surely 
we all join in admiration of that distin- 
guished, able and devoted prelate, you 
take occasion to speak with disparagement 
of Gregorio Aglipay, Archbishop of the 
Independent Church of the Philippines, 
and I desire to lodge a friendly but em- 
phatic protest. 

I submit that in your attack upon the 
Archbishop you place Cardinal Dougherty 
in a false position. Surely our distin- 
guished American prelate did not go to the 
Philippines to “beat down,” as you say 
beneath Aglipay’s picture, those who are 
not of the Catholic faith. 

More important, who is Archbishop 
Aglipay? Born seventy-six years ago, 
educated in Catholic schools, elevated to 
the priesthood for pure motives, not as 
you say “because it seemed to offer ma- 
terial advancement,” he was made super- 
intendent of a district and performed 
many of the duties of a bishop. In those 
distant days no Filipino was made a 
bishop. Together with other distin- 
guished Filipinos, in 1905 he led many 
people into the Independent Church. You 
say that this Church is credited today with 
one million members. Reliable witnesses 
credit it with three million members. 

True, Aglipay was in arms against the 
United States government, but when he be- 
came convinced that the contest was hope- 
less he surrendered. Since his surrender 
he has loyally upheld the administration. 
After William Howard Taft retired from 
the governorship, he accepted the position 
of honorary president of the Independent 
Church. All through his administration 
he was a friend of Archbishop Aglipay. 

From its beginnings, Unitarians all over 
the world have been interested in the In- 
dependent Church. In 1930 the American 
Unitarian Association sent Dr. Eugene R. 
Shippen, then of the Second Church in 
Boston, and Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, then 
regional vice president of the Unitarian 
churches on the Pacific Coast, as commis- 
sioners to the Independent Church to 
congratulate them upon twenty-five years 
of achievement. In 19381 Archbishop 
Aglipay, together with Bishop Isabelo de 
los Reyes, son of the distinguished publicist 


Archbishop Aglipay 


of Manila, came to this country as guests 
of the Unitarian churches of the United 
States and Canada. They were received 
most cordially by many churches, colleges 
and universities, and by men in public 
positions. They were received by Presi- 
dent Hoover. The Archbishop received 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity at the 
Meadville Theological School in Chicago, 
which shares its courses with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and he was honored by 
the delegates from all parts of the conti- 
nent assembled at the 107th annual meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

Three years ago Archbishop Aglipay 
and Bishop de los Reyes again visited the 
United States on their way to the Inter- 
national Congress of Religious Liberals 
held at Copenhagen. They were received 
as honored guests in America, England, 
Czechoslovakia, where they are in touch 
with the Czech Church, and in other parts 
of the continent. In Denmark the arch- 
bishop was personally welcomed by the 
king. This vigorous, indomitable and 
patient servant of all good things in the 
Philippine Islands, and the beloved arch- 
bishop of a large group of devoted people, 
surely is not only worthy of the affection 
in which he is widely held, but I submit 
that he is worthy of respectful mention by 
the Editor of Time. 

Who are Archbishop Aglipay’s friends? 
The Unitarian churches in the United 
States and Canada, joined in the Associa- 
tion of which I have the honor to be presi- 
dent, are a part of the International Asso- 
ciation for Liberal Christianity and Re- 
ligious Freedom, with a constituency of 
some 20,000,000 people in twenty-one 
countries. The Independent Church of the 
Philippines is a respected member of the 
same group. The executive committee of 
the International Association includes 
Archbishop Aglipay, Patriarch Prochazka 
of the Czech Church, Dr. H. Neander of 
Sweden, Dr. Wilhelm Schrubring of Ber- 
lin, Professor Dr. L. J. van Holk of Leyden, 
Dr. Alfred Hall of Sheffield, England, 
president of the International Association. 
I am also a member of the committee. I 
desire to testify that the Rt. Rev. Gregorio 
Aglipay, D. D., Archbishop of the Inde- 
pendent Church of the Philippines, is the 
honored friend and trusted colleague of the 
members of this committee. 

As the president of the Association of 
Unitarian Churches in the United States 
and Canada, and also as a member of the 
executive committee of the International 
Association of Religious Liberals, I express 
my surprise that your honored periodical, 
ignoring the fact that the archbishop is 
widely known in many parts of the world 
and widely respected in this country, should 
treat him with such amazing discourtesy 
in your recent number. ; 

Louis (.¢ ornish. 
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Can Our Intellectuals Regain Faith? 


N our judgment a little book* of ninety-seven pages, 
by Professor Erwin R. Goodenough of Yale, 
called ‘Religious Tradition and Myth,” is about 

as important a thing as has come our way this year, 
and, provided a reader has at least a few brains, it is 
as delightful a thing to read as we know about. 
Religion to this author ‘is what a man does men- 
tally as well as physically in response to his convic- 
tions, or possibly to his unconscious assumptions, as 
to the nature of the forces which really control himself 
and his environment.”’ Our religion is what we do 
with our beliefs concerning the cosmos and ourselves. 
The author holds that religion is a great aspect of 
life, that it has been too completely discarded by 
some people, that the intelligentsia need not discard 
it, because “‘religion, not as our fathers understood 
and explained it, but in some sense as many of them 
practiced it, has still much to.offer which we can ill 
afford to lose.’ 
There is something in the universe which men have 
expressed in symbols like saviors, virgins and abso- 
lutes, that we need not discard simply because we in- 
tellectually have to give up the symbol. The associa- 
tion of the author with intellectual men convinces him 
that they are basically religious. All have some idea 
of luck and some conviction of right. Intelligent men 
also to a surprising degree “‘have a vital if lonely sense 
of mystical association with that same perfection of 
which our ancestors spoke so freely.’”’ The Thirty- 
nine Articles may have gone, but the thing that the 
Thirty-nine Articles were trying to say does not go so 
easily. The religious life of the intellectual, if we may 
call it that, is lonely and inarticulate. It lives on be- 
cause of inheritance. But what is happening to the 
children? If it is true that there was something in 
the religion of our forefathers ‘‘which profoundly met 
human needs,” then if we do not find some way to 
transmit that something, we are going to lose it. 
Hence this attempt of the author. His method is to 
take Christianity, examine the Jewish and Greek 
elements which are fused in it, describe them in simple 
terms and note the values that they contain. After 
the introduction we have ‘Traditions from Judaism,” 
“Contributions of Greek Philosophy,” ‘‘Contributions 
of Greek Religion and Hellenistic Judaism,” and ‘‘A 
Reconciliation.’”” People who are not trained in the 
history of philosophy can follow Professor Goodenough 
easily. His style is clear and beautiful. He knows so 
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*Religious Tradition and Myth. By Erwin R. Goodenough. 


Yale University Press. Price $1.50. 


much that he can make clear the “‘nub.’”’ The enor- 
mous mass of detail in the fields that he is studying 
never swamps him. Some people who might take de- 
light in this book may turn a cold eye upon the title, 
“Religious Tradition and Myth.”’ They need not be 


hostile. His subject really is “The Basic Faith of 
Mankind.”’ Myth is not something in opposition to 
the true. It is a story or symbol which carries the 
truth. 


The author shows us religion as it comes from the 
Jew—God our Father who made us and plans for our 
happiness through our being good. Then comes the 
religion of Greek philosophy, going back at last to God 
the great abstraction. There is also the religion of 
Greek mysticism, which sought always to make the 
Absolute accessible to man. A stream of radiations 
flowed from the Absolute and men identified them with 
the Logos, or Utterance, or Isis, and the other Greek 
gods. Finally the author takes up this Greek Stream, 
or Spirit, or Logos, as the Jews, who lived under Greek 
influences, beheld it, and shows how they put Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Sarah and other Jewish heroes 
in the midst of the Logos Stream. No chapters on 
human history are more full of significance than the 
ways in which all these religions came together to 
make our many-sided Christianity. 

There is something of value which lies back of all 
these different religious phenomena in our complex 
Christianity. Even if practically everything in Chris- 
tianity is a symbol, the symbol stands for something. 

The error of the modern is that of throwing away 
the truth with the symbol—throwing away the inner 
meaning with the husk. 

Historical processes created Christianity. Un- 
tangle the skein and we find the elements and see 
what they were—all human—not untrue but handed 
on by tradition and myth. The question of the book is 
“What is the meaning in the myth?” 

It may surprise some of our liberals to find him 
repudiating the dictum of Harnack that the ethical 
message of Jesus always has been the essential ele- 
ment of Christianity. That is too easy a conclusion 
for him. 

It may surprise others to find him asserting that 
as Christianity is a larger thing than the corrupt 
church of the Renaissance, and larger than the re- 
ligion of any Protestant Church it is a much larger 
thing than the modern religion of social service. 

Christianity “is a great summation of the multi- 
form religious traditions of our civilization.” 

But the most valuable part of this valuable little 
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book is his final study of all these traditions from the 
standpoint of the modern intellectual, his account of 
why we differ so widely in the church, the place of 
agnosticism in the presence of such mysteries as ul- 
timate reality, and the foolishness of insisting that 
we must know all about a power before we use it in 
our lives. 

We don’t insist on knowing what electricity 
really is before we enjoy its light and warmth and 
power. 

Suppose that we admit that we can not know 
the Ultimate—it does not follow that Jesus’ concept 
of the Father has no value. 

Suppose we have to deny that the Helping Hand 
that is stretched out to us when we pray is personal, 
need we refuse to have our buckets filled? 

We commend this book. But we must insist 
that the man who is only average—say of the type of 
this reviewer—read it twice before he mounts his 
soap-box to discuss it. 


* * 


HANGING ON TO DR. JOY 


OME of our Unitarian friends think we were un- 
fair to Dr. Frederick May Eliot in our editorial 
of February 20, “Unitarians Facing Momentous 

Changes.’ Others have telephoned us and written us 
that in fact and appraisal we were absolutely fair. 
If in any respect our emphases were unfair, there is 
full opportunity for expression of a different view in 
The Christian Leader. Dr. John Howland Lathrop 
wrote a letter which we published last week. Dr. 
Augustus P. Reccord and others appear in this issue. 

Under the system in operation in the Unitarian 
Church nominations for any of the offices in the 
American Unitarian Association can be made by 
petition, and in the last issue of The Christian Register 
a movement was noted which had as its object the 
nomination of Charles R. Joy for president of the 
A. U. A. We think it extremely unlikely that Dr. 
Joy will let this movement proceed, as he is not am- 
bitious for high office or desirous of making a split in 
the Unitarian body. At the same time there is great 
significance in the spontaneous demand showing it- 
self here and there that he consent to run. 

There is a more personal phase of the matter 
in which we are especially interested. It is related 
to hanging on to Charles R. Joy for the services of 
the free churches. No man in the Unitarian churches 
stands higher among Universalists than Dr. Joy. 
Well-informed men in the Congregational fellowship 
tell us that the same situation exists there. Dr. Joy 
was pastor of a united Congregational and Unitarian 
church in Lowell, and made upon everybody an im- 
pression of singular nobility and unselfishness as well 
as an impression of high ability. Universalists never 
can forget the addresses that he has made at their 
conventions, nor the large, generous attitude that he 
has taken in interdenominational matters. 

It seems a great tragedy to us that Dr. Joy is 
not kept in the service of the A. U. A., which means 
the service of all of our free churches. Dr. Lathrop 
and others express regret that he did not accept the 
nomination offered, and insist that it was proposed to 
give him power and responsibility. We doubt if Dr. 
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Eliot could or would say this, and it was Dr. Eliot, 
already clothed in the power of his nomination, who 
was fixing the metes and boundaries of Dr. Joy’s 
proposed work. 

We say flatly that no man of delicacy and honor 
in Dr. Joy’s place could have remained in an adminis- 
tration of affairs where it was obvious that he would 
not be welcome, and where the doors of service for 
which he was especially fitted would be closed to him. 
Dr. Joy took the only course open to him, and de- 
clined the nomination. He took the action without 
waiting to see where he could or would go or what he 
might do in the profession to which he has given his 
life. 

We have seen other men like Dr. Joy lost to the 
free churches because they have had their bread to 
earn, and their dependents to support. We have 
little fear that Charles Joy will not be wanted some- 
where in our united fellowship, but we are a bit 
anxious when we recall that a turn of the hand often 
decides the question whether a man shall be the head 
of a great university or walking the streets. More than 
one head of a denomination of Christians has found 
that the step is a short one between supreme power 
and nothing. 

The question is often raised as to whether church 
members in their general ethical attitudes measure 
up to the attitudes of people outside the churches. 

All we desire to say at this time on the matter is 
that in our judgment the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and the General Electric Company are not in 
the habit of lifting men out of security and happiness, 
using them in ways which confer distinction on the 
corporations, and then dropping them. 

Nor will the free churches represented in the 
American Unitarian Association, the Congregational 
and Christian Churches, and the Universalist General 
Convention, treat Charles R. Joy in this shabby way. 


* * 


RE CRACKLINGS 


S you say, irate reader, the Cracklings are the 
best part of the paper, and why leave out the 
best? And moreover, you are used to seeing 

them on the back page. You have often told us so, 
and remarked that you always read the Leader back- 
ward. Now here we make a great splurge with a new 
lot of type and many other improvements, and we 
print some ten thousand extra papers and send them 
around to all the churches—but we leave Cracklings 
out! It’s sending out sample milk with the cream 
skimmed off. It’s shucking peanuts and sending you 
the shells. It’s inviting you to a beefsteak dinner 
and serving you the tail. It’s taking you for a ride 
in a rain storm and putting you in the rumble. It is 
all this and more. It was an outrageous piece of 
business—but it was an accident. We did not mean 
to do it. We supposed a column of Cracklings was all 
set up and ready to be shoved in. When we came to 
make up we discovered that it had not been set. As 
Washington’s Birthday had made us a day late, we 
dared not delay. So the paper went to press without 
the Cracklings. ‘ 

It was a blunder. How great a blunder it was, 

you, our irate subscribers, have pointed out. ‘= 
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It won’t happen again. Our choicest editorials 
may go by the board, our Cruisings be left on the 
hook, the Vermont letter may be sacrificed, the reac- 
tions, even from Newark, may be reduced to a stick, 
sermons may be unde ivered, at least in print, and 
prayers unsaid, but never, never again will we leave 
out our star feature. 

The assistant editor, in charge of this column of 
Cracklings, the new manager, who used choice northern 
New York expletives when he saw what had happened, 
the foreman of the composing room, all and sundry, 
join the editor in apologies and promises. 

* * 


THE MATERIAL OF OUR DAY 


N one of the prayers of John Baillie there is an 
illuminating reference to the material which we 
use to build our lives for a day. 

“Teach me, O God,” he prays, “‘so to use all the 
circumstances of my life today that they may bring 
forth in me the fruits of holiness rather than the fruits 
of sin.” 

What are these circumstances? Well, they are 


- different in every life from those in every other life, 


they are different on any day from any other day. 
They may consist of the motorcycle with loud exhaust 
which delivers a car at six a. m. to an owner next door, 
the visitor with an axe to grind, a series of telephone 
calls, the morning mail, the luncheon engagement, 
the newspaper, the family demands—what not. Here 
is how the prayer deals with them: 

“Let me use disappointment as material for pa- 
tience; 

“Let me use success as material for thankful- 
ness; 

“Let me use suspense as material for perseverance; 

“Let me use danger as material for courage; 

“Let me use reproach as material for long suf- 
fering; 

“Let me use praise as material for humility; 

“Let me use pleasures as material for temperance; 

“Let me use pains as material for endurance.” 

It is hardly necessary to remind any one that here 
is a large-sized order to fill. The beauty and the dif- 
ficulty of the thing is that it all is happening inside 
of us. No eye but the All-seeing Eye beholds what is 
going on. A tragedy lies in the waste of the material, 
and an even greater tragedy in its misuse. Impatience, 
bitterness, vacillation, cowardice, resentment, pride, 
self-indulgence, breakdown in varying degrees, may 
come as the result of our handling of the material 
that each day brings. 

A prayer like this prayer is a reminder. It puts 
us on guard. It helps us start the day with an attitude 
of welcome for the material. We are ready for what- 
ever comes. It is not necessary to give our day to an 
unbidden visitor, for other things may be calling us, 
but if we are alive to the opportunity we can receive 
and give something of permanent value in every inter- 
view. The letters will not unduly elate us or depress 
us. The duties of the day will not be either too heavy 
or too light. 

To be sure, the prayer seems intended for the 
enrichment of personal life and not for reform of the 
social system, but the social system in our judgment 


is waiting for this kind of enrichment of individual 
lives. 

Once on guard, we may be surprised to discover 
the kinds of thoughts that we have been harboring, 
the kinds of contentions we have been breeding deep 
down inside of our lives. 

The world is an opportunity to us if we can only 
realize it. Days and nights in Lent and out of Lent 
are veritable laboratories in which characters are being 
built. What we think about in our daily contacts is 
making or unmaking us. Shall we not try more de- 
liberately and persistently to make something great 
out of the material that each day brings? Perhaps 
with man alone this is impossible, but with the help 
of God all things are possible. 


* * 


OLD NEW HAMPSHIRE SPEAKS 


HE Rev. Arthur A. Blair, State Superintendent of 
New Hampshire, took prompt action upon 
receipt of The Christian Leader in its new form. 

He sent a letter to the Universalist ministers of his 
state saying that this is a good time to co-operate with 
the Universalist Publishing House in boosting the 
subscription list of The Christian Leader. He said 
other things about the Leader for which we are deeply 
grateful, but we are most grateful for the sentence, 
“Let us go at this thing together and do our best to 
increase the subscription list among our people.” 

Mr. Blair pointed out one thing that people 
sometimes forget. He wrote: ‘‘We do not have to 
agree with everything the editor says, any more than 
your people have to agree with all the minister says 
on Sunday. It is enough to say that on the whole the 
Leader is an interesting, instructive and _ helpful 
paper.”’ 

We shall try to make it a better paper than it has 
been. 

We realize as well as:anybody that our subscrip- 
tion drive would have been helped if we could have 
avoided offending folks by omitting references to in- 
cidents like the Newark church trouble. But in our 
judgment we should have been faithless to what is 
required in a religious newspaper had we done so. 
The people in Pasadena and Machias are entitled to 
know what is going on. If Harry Emerson Fosdick 
thinks it important to comment on our affairs, they 
are entitled to know that. And every sincere objector 
can have his say in rebuttal as long as we edit the 


paper. 
* * 
IN A NUTSHELL 
Advance is having an interesting debate upon this 
question: Should a man keep on going to church if he 
can really worship God better and feel closer to Him 
in the privacy of his own intimate devotions than in 
public worship? The consensus of opinion is “Yes.” 


By appointing a new Committee on Religion and 
Health the Federal Council shows what it thinks of 
the new movement for health work in churches. 


Over and over again, we find that statesmen hated 
and jeered in one era, are crowned with laurel in the 
next. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
CV. Birds in Winter 


Johannes 


Y birds in winter I mean birds seen from the 
kitchen window or the bedroom windows of 
our apartment in Washington, D.C. They are 

not the same birds that I would have seen if I had 
taken a little trip around Bar Harbor, Maine, or 
Montreal, Canada, or the same that I would have seen 
around Fort Plain, New York, or at Gulfport, Florida. 

The country is covered with birds both winter 
and summer. Some stay wherever they happen to be 
hatched, and face the icy blasts of winter, some move 
just enough to find shelter and food, and some travel 
considerable distances—Maine to Florida, or New 
York to South America—and so achieve a complete 
change of scene and seed and bug. 

Nearly everywhere, summer and winter, one can 
find starlings, crows, English sparrows, and blue jays, 
for these adapt themselves to town and country, 
north and south, but only in a few places can one find 
snow buntings whirling along with drifting snow, or 
humming birds exploring the depths of December 
flowers. 

To our fourth floor back in Washington for some 
years the Madame has attracted the winter birds by 
generous supplies of their favorite food. In all she has 
listed fifty-three species that have enjoyed her hospi- 
tality from fall to spring, or come near enough to be 
identified from the window. 

Stale bread usually keeps the starlings and spar- 
rows on the back porch and away from the choicer food 
of the bedroom window ledges—an apple cut in half 
and nailed to the floor of the kitchen porch, with 
raisins plumped out in water, draws the mocking- 
bird, who now has become a problem, too. Who would 
have believed that we ever would have had to classify 
one of our choicest birds as a nuisance and compel him 
to eat with the starlings and sparrows? But so it is. 

This winter the mocking-bird has taken it upon 
himself to police the premises and to drive all other 
birds away from the food. He does not content him- 
self with guarding his own food, but he takes over 
supervision of all the food, and demands that the other 
birds keep off. And so complete a job did he do for a 
time that the Madame had to stop putting apple and 
raisins on the bedroom window ledges, and to try to 
limit his range to the kitchen side of the building. The 
plan is working only imperfectly, and she may be 
forced to stop feeding the mocker altogether. No- 
body can tell, however, if even this drastic action 
would work, for wilful birds are fully as stubborn as— 
well, for the sake of peace, let us say “wilful men.” 

And what are the birds that the mocker is trying 
to fight off? Starlings, house sparrows, jays, two 
fat pigeons—all this of course to his credit—but the 
timid lady cardinal is having trouble getting even a 
taste of peanut or sunflower seed, and the little 
juncos and titmice have to come by stealth and dash 
in and away. Even the cocky male cardinal acts a 
little subdued, and the chunky white-breasted nut- 
hatch, who usually makes a hundred trips or more a 
day to the window ledge, has been coming less often. 


The tiny Carolina chickadees always are more or less 
erratic in their movements, appearing in numbers, 
disappearing completely, and they seem less affected 
by Mr. Policeman Mocking-bird than the others. 
There is great pleasure in these winter birds, even 
if at times they are less perfect in their conduct than 
model babies or Universalist Sunday school children. 
They drop down from the great white oak trees 
near by, bringing life, color, movement, to even the 
dullest day. Dull days in Washington? There are 
dull days everywhere when the fires of interest burn 
low and routine seems to have us in its deadly grip, 
and at such times even subscribers to one’s paper can 
go to hades for all one cares. Of course such moods 
usually come from fig cake, or the grippe, or parish 
socials, or other hellish contraptions, but they are real 
while they last. Then, as one meditates sadly on the 
ignorant, or the wooden-headed, or the vicious, who 
will not believe that we are perfect as an editor, out of 
the gray sky comes a little gray mouse-colored bird 
with beady black eye, and trim crest, who grabs a bit 


of pecan or peanut and, holding it down with his claws, 


pulls it to pieces and swallows it before one’s eyes. 
It is the tufted titmouse, an easy bird to identify, 
for there is no other small gray bird with a crest. And 
he is an easy bird to know as one walks through the 
woods, for he is continually calling loudly in clear 
tones, “‘peto, peto, peto, peto.”” Three or four dif- 
ferent individuals are apt to come to the window, one 
after the other, and repeat the trips until they are 
frightened by a larger bird, or get enough. They pull 
at the despondent mind. They take that despondent 
mind with them to the wild parts of Rock Creek Park. 
They make one hear the stream running over the 
rocks, or the wind in the oaks, and gradually from 
their visits life takes on a different hue. The more one 
studies the titmouse, the more one is willing to be 
patient with folks. 

The tufted titmouse breeds from the Gulf States 
north as far as southern Iowa or northern New Jersey, 
but we do not get him in New England or New York. 
That is why I have a special feeling for him when he 
comes calling loudly in our white oaks, and peeps in 
at the bedroom windows, in Washington. 

In spite of what I have written about the mock- 
ing-bird, I must confess that I feel flattered also by his 
attendance upon us. No bird is better known in our 
country, even in regions where he never goes. He has 
been put into our literature and celebrated in song. 
I can remember father and mother singing “‘Oh, Listen 
to the Mocking-bird,” and in the song there was a 
pathetic reference to “Hallie, Sweet Hallie,” and the 
mocking-bird singing o’er her grave. 

Some writers have gone so far as to declare that 
if the mocking-bird were introduced into countries 
where they have nightingales, the mocking-bird would 
quickly pick up the nightingale song and give it back 
to him with added power and melody. That is 
rather large talk for modest bird people, but there is no 
doubt about the fact that some specimens of mocking- 
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birds are highly gifted performers. One writer insists 
that he heard a mocking-bird imitate thirty-two other 
song birds in ten minutes of continuous singing. 
People usually do not know that the mocking-bird 
has a glorious song of his own as well as a repertoire 
picked up from his friends. 

The mocking-bird is easy to recognize because he 
is about the size of a robin, only much more slender, 
gray above, white beneath, with white patches on 
wings and tail, most conspicuous when he flies. There 
are many more of them in Washington than there 
used to be. But I never have seen as many anywhere 
as in Pasadena. There is a slight difference between 
the eastern and western mocking-bird. It will be 
perfectly clear to my readers and always remembered 
if I say that the eastern mocking-bird is Mimus poly- 
glottos polyglottos and the western bird is Mimus 
polyglottos leucopterus. It is Mimus polyglottos that 
is making the trouble for us this winter on the Wash- 
ington feeding trays. Both east and west the mocking- 
bird is a friend of man. He takes an interest in every- 
thing about a place, comes close to people much as his 
cousin the catbird does in the North, sits on the chim- 
ney or corner of the porch or any old garden post, and 
pours forth his song. Some neurasthenics get tired of 
him, but that is because they are neurasthenics. There 
can not be too much real music in the world. There 
still is something lacking of careless rapture, of gay 
abandon, in our modern life. The mocking-bird is 
here to supply it, and even in the dead of winter as he 
flits about, he now and then lifts his wings as if getting 
ready for the melody that will pour forth in the spring. 

There are two kinds of red color that come flashing 
through the gray gloom of gray days and adding 
brilliance to the sunshine of our bright days in Wash- 
ington—the scarlet of the red-bellied woodpecker and 
the rosier red of the cardinal grosbeak. The red- 
bellied woodpecker comes to the bedroom window 
about once a week, and the cardinal several times a 
day. The red-bellied woodpecker is the bird with the 
gray and white gridiron effect on his back, a scarlet 
red head and a wild croaking cry that is the wildest 
sound near our windows. He is much larger than the 
downy. 

It never helps much to say of a woodpecker that 
he has a red head, because most of them have red 
heads, or red on the head. And the red-bellied part 
of this one’s name is of no particular advantage in 
identification, for the red on the belly is merely a red 
wash. Once seen, however, one never forgets him or 
confuses him with the red-headed woodpecker. The 
woodpeckers are around all winter, seeking their food 
under bark of trees and in rotten timbers. We have 
the downy woodpecker all winter near the bedroom 
windows, but never on the window ledge. The red- 
bellied is a bit more venturesome, or shall we say more 
universalist, in his tastes and interests. Plenty of 
Christians never get off their own tree trunks and on 
to somebody else’s window ledge, and they would be 
better off if they would. Cut-up peanut is a good 
supplement to a diet of grubs for our brilliant red- 
bellied bird, and poetry is good medicine for theolo- 
gians. 

I have written so much about the cardinal that I 
thought I would leave him out this time, but what 


: 

bird lover ever can leave out the cardinal? We could 
spare Mr. Policeman Mocking-bird far better than we 
could the cardinal. He is the first one to appear at 
daybreak. He is the last one to say good night at dusk. 
From crest to toe he is a gallant gentleman, and the 
lady is the embodiment of avian gentleness and re- 
finement. They come for the cut-up nut and sun- 
flower seeds, advise us of their presence usually by 
characteristic chirps and, from the last of January on, 
reward us with song. This year the cardinals, the 
song sparrows, the tufted tits, and the starlings have 
been singing in the grove near our windows since 
early in February. 

Often as we stand by our living-room windows 
we can see a line of turkey vultures drifting up or 
down the gorge of Rock Creek. Almost any time we 
can hear the cawing of crows. If we drive in Potomac 
Park we can see gulls and ducks by the hundred rest- 
ing on the bosom of the basin or feeding in shallow 
places along the river. The Madame and some of our 
friends can identify the gulls and ducks at a great 
distance, but even with field glasses they are too much 
for me. 

On the Sunday after Christmas two observers for 
Bird Lore walked ten miles along the Potomac, in 
the grounds of Arlington Cemetery and up Rock 
Creek, and they saw thirty-seven species and 158 
individual birds. There were bluebirds on the list, 
fox sparrows, goldfinches, catbirds, and other species 
that go south, showing that some of them had stopped 
in the Potomac country instead of proceeding farther 
down the coast. 

Nine members of the Quebec Society for the 
Protection of Birds took a census around Montreal, 
Canada, Christmas week, and counted 1,006 individ- 
ual birds representing twenty species. 

At the same time around St. Petersburg, Florida, 
six observers got 10,092 individual birds and ninety- 
five species. 

Douglas Ayres, Jr., all alone, took the census for 
Fort Plain, New York, and reported sixteen species 
and 181 individuals that same Christmas week. With 
his cocker spaniel Sandy, this Universalist observer 
tramped along the Mohawk River and up the valleys 
of the Otsquago (the Owen Young stream) and the 
Otstungo, and found ruffed grouse, ring-necked 
pheasants, herring gulls, a great horned owl, a goshawk, 
hairy and downy woodpeckers, jays, crows, chicka- 
dees, the white-breasted nuthatch, brown creeper, 
redpolls, tree sparrows, and plenty of house sparrows 
and starlings. His chickadees, however, were the 
northern chickadees, one size larger than our dainty 
little related birds in Washington. 

Whether we go out to find the birds or call them 
to us, the winter will be richer for us if we see them 
and hear them whenever we can. 

The crow still comes to perch on the top of the 
ventilator of the Exeter Theater, Boston, just across 
from my office. The gulls float overhead every day. 
They speak of great areas of life that are unexplored— 
solitudes unbroken, distances untraversed. There is 
healing in such thoughts. The winter birds are telling 
us to hold on, to see it through, and meanwhile to get 
all the sunshine, all the fresh air, all the contact with 
nature, that we can. 
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The Spiritual Message of the Wagner Oper 


IV—Lohengrin 
Robert Grenville Armstrong 


UST before his banishment from Germany, Wag- 
ner completed the score to his now famous opera 
“Lohengrin.” Partly because of the banishment, 

he was destined not to see or hear his own opera for 
some years. He found, however, a loyal friend in 
Liszt, the famous composer, perhaps the first musician 
in Germany in the popular mind of the people as well 
as of the nobility, the greatest pianist of his day. 
Liszt, braving all kinds of criticism, put on ‘“‘Lohengrin”’ 
at Weimar in 1850. It met with over-praise and with 
bitter criticism. The radicals in music saw in it the 
evidence of a new genius. The conservatives saw 
blatant discord and lack of harmony, and evidence of 
imbecility on the part of the composer. Today it 
is recognized for its real worth, a great opera, greatly 
conceived, and greatly executed, containing some of 
the best music that Wagner ever wrote. 

In “Die Meistersinger’’ we have an opera dealing 
with real persons, no mythology. In “Der Fliegende 
Holldnder’’ we have an old folk-tale linked up with the 
conception of redemption through love which is a 
dominant note in Christian theology. In “Tann- 
hduser”’ we have mythology, folk-lore and Christian 
theology intertwined. And in “Lohengrin’’ we find 
black-magic and Christian miracle, a mingling of 
mythology and Christianity, of legend and folk-lore. 

Henry the Fowler, a German King, has come to 
Brabant to levy men-at-arms. He finds the country 
distracted. There is suspicion, dissension, distrust, 
everywhere. Before he can proceed on his way, he 
must first settle all this turmoil and secure peace of 
mind among these people. He summons together all 
the nobles of Brabant to meet beneath the historic 
Oak of Justice on the banks of the River Scheldt, by 
Antwerp. 

Friedrick von Telramund is conspicuously in- 
volved in all this trouble that has so upset the people. 
He is summoned to tell his story. He begins by relat- 
ing how the Duke of Brabant, upon his death-bed, 
entrusted to him the guardianship of his two children, 
the young girl Elsa, and her younger brother Gott- 
fried, the next heir to the throne. Of course his honor 
was involved in such a sacred trust. Guard it he must 
as a sacred jewel. But one day the boy disappeared. 
Let the King judge his feelings! Elsa had taken the 
boy out for a walk in the woods, and had returned 
without him, evidently extremely anxious concerning 
him, but with an anxiety that Telramund had deemed 
feigned. She claimed that she had lost sight of him 
for the moment, and then upon looking for him was 
unable to find any trace whatever of him. Her 
blanched face and evident terror were enough to pro- 
nounce her guilty, to him at least. He had purposed 
to marry her, but this act, of course, forbade him 
taking any such course. He relinquished the right to 
her hand, bestowed upon him by her father, and had 
since married Ortrud, a descendant of Radbot, Prince 
of the Frisians. Telramund presents his wife to the 
King, a tall, somber-browed, haughty Princess. 


“And now,” he declares, “I arraign Elsa von 
Brabant. I charge her with the murder of her brother, 
and I lay claim in my own right upon this land, to 
which my title is clear as next of kin to the deceased 
Duke, my wife belonging, besides, to the house which 
formerly ruled this land.” 

As he makes this arraignment, a murmur of 
horror and of incredulity sweeps through the crowd. 
“What dreadful charge is this you bring?” asks the 
King, in doubt and astonishment. Telramund offers 
a further evidence of reason for his suspicion. Elsa is 
a dreamy, vain girl, in his opinion. He believes she 
has a secret lover. .That is the reason she has done 
away with her brother. She believed that then she 
could autocratically rule the land herself. Telramund 
shows almost an excess of vehemence in his denuncia- 
tion of the girl. The King orders the girl to be brought 
before him. He purposes to begin the trial at once. 
So Elsa appears as the King prays for wisdom to decide 
the issue aright. 

As she comes the crowd murmurs: “‘How innocent 
she looks. The one who dares to bring a charge against 
her must have a good cause.” Elsa bears herself with 
a quiet dignity, as she draws near, surrounded by her 
lady attendants. Her face is that of perfect innocence, 
of gentle modesty, but it is marked with the deep 
sorrow of the terrible experience which has been hers. 
The King puts the usual questions to her. Does she 
acknowledge his authority? Does she know the 
charge that is placed against her? Then she is guilty? 
At the last question, she cries out, “Oh, my poor 
brother!’ The King is moved by the picture of this 
girl who looks so innocent, so troubled, before him. 
He speaks to her kindly and encouragingly, “Speak, 
Elsa, tell me whatever you wish.”’ In a dreamy, far- 
away voice she tells her story: 


“Oft when the hours were lonely 
I unto heaven have prayed, 
One boon I asked for only, 

To send the orphans aid; 
Away my words were wafted, 
I dreamed not help was nigh, 
But One on high vouchsafed it, 
While I in sleep did lie. 

I saw in splendor shining 

A knight of glorious mien, 

On me his eyes inclining, 
With tranquil gaze serene. 

A horn of gold beside him, 
He leant upon his sword, 

His words so low and tender, 
Brought life renewed to me. 
My guardian, my defender, 
Thou shalt my champion be.” 


How irrelevant! ‘Is she dreaming, is she mad?” 
asks the crowd. Here she stands charged with murder 
and yet makes such a plea. 

The King tries to bring her to some sense of 
reality. But she persists in her story. The King is 
strangely moved. The whole attitude of the girl 
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speaks innocence, and yet this is a most peculiar way 
of defending herself. The King bids Telramund to 
consider well his charge. He answers that the girl is 
raving about her paramour. He will not be deceived 
by her actions. To prove his sincerity in his charge, he 
offers to defend his honor in the lists by his sword, to 
leave the decision in the hands of God. Elsa is ap- 
pealed to. Will she also leave it that way? She as- 
sents, believing firmly that her champion will come to 
defend her cause. 

Four trumpeters blow the challenge call to the 
four corners of the earth. No response comes forth. 
Elsa begs them to blow the call again, and as they blow 
she drops to her knees in prayer: “Thou didst bear to 
him my lament, he came to me at thy command. O 
Lord, now tell my Knight that he must help me in my 
need. Vouchsafe to let me see him as I saw him be- 
fore, even as I saw him before, let him come to me 
now.” Scarcely has she finished than a cry goes up 
from the crowd: “Look, look, what a singular sight! 
What is it?” All eyes are turned to the river. Therea 
swan is approaching drawing a boat in which a knight 
in glistening silver armor stands. The crowd murmurs, 
“A miracle, a miracle!’’ 

Telramund is struck dumb. Unconcealed fear 
strikes into the heart of Ortrud. Elsa dares not look 
around. The Knight stands in his boat leaning on 
his sword, in deep thought. As the boat draws near 
Elsa looks, and a cry of rapturous recognition bursts 
from her lips. As the Knight steps ashore, he turns 
to the swan and sings: ‘Receive my thanks, beloved 
swan. Return across the wide flood yonder from 
whence you brought me. When you come back, let 
it be to our joy. Faithfully fulfill your service. Fare- 
well, farewell, my beloved swan.” 

He turns to greet the King, who asks him whence 
he comes, and who he is. He answers that he has 
come from distant lands to defend the honor and integ- 
rity of one falsely accused. He turns to the crowd to 
announce, “Free from all guilt is Elsa of Brabant.” 
He picks her out in the crowd without any trouble, and 
asks her, “If I am chosen as your champion, will you, 
without doubt or fear, entrust yourself to my pro- 
tection?”’ Elsa offers him all that she has and all that 
she is, as she falls at his feet in adoration and thanks. 

He specifies one condition: “Elsa, if I am to be 
called your husband, if I am to defend your land and 
people, if nothing is ever to tear me from your side, 
one thing you must promise me; never, never will 
you ask me, nor be concerned to know, from whence 
I came to you, nor what my name or race.” Elsa all 
too readily agrees. She would have agreed to any 
condition under the circumstances. 

Then the Silver Knight steps into the midst of the 
circle about the Justice Oak, and declares: ‘“‘Hear me! 
To you nobles and people I proclaim it: Free from all 
guilt is Elsa von Brabant. That you have falsely 
accused her, Count von Telramund, shall now through 
God’s judgment be confirmed to you!”” Telramund is 
visibly disturbed. He is sure of his integrity. He is 
confident of the source of his information and its 
truth. And yet here is a situation that causes him 
grave doubt. His nobles urge him to give up the fight. 
With accustomed pride he declares, ‘‘Rather dead than 
afraid!” 


The lists are set, the spears stuck into the ground 
indicating the limits, a solemn proclamation is sounded 
and the people gather about to watch the duel. The 
King descends from his seat to pray: ‘““My Lord and 
my God, I call upon Thee, that Thou be present 
at this combat. Through victory of the sword speak 
Thy sentence, and let truth and falsehood clearly ap- 
pear. To the arm of the righteous lend heroic strength, 
unstring the sinews of the false! Help us Thou, O 
God, in this hour, for our best wisdom is folly before 
Thee!” 

Each of the persons present feels confident of the 
result, even Ortrud, who does not believe in God but 
only in her own power of black magic and subtle art. 

Thrice the King beats upon his shield. The 
knights enter the list. The duel lasts but a moment, 
for Telramund falls, not from a wound, but by a mys- 
terious power that crushes him to earth as the sword 
of the Silver Knight flashes through the air. The 
Silver Knight stands over him, his sword pointed at 


his throat. “By victory through God your life now 
belongs to me. I give it you. Make use of it to re- 
pent.” 


In the midst of the tumultuous rejoicing of the 
people, Telramund’s utter disgrace is forgotten. He 
writhes upon the ground, beaten, honor gone, dis- 
credited. Ortrud, his wife, wrestles with different 
emotions. Who is this unknown knight? Must she 
acknowledge defeat before him? Shall she yield to 
one without a name? His brilliant armor, his radi- 
ance, have made no impression on her. 

The second act opens in the great court of the 
citadel of Antwerp. At the back is the Palace, where 
the knights are lodged; at the left the Kemenate, the 
women’s apartments; at the right, the church. It is 
night. The windows of the various buildings are 
bright with light. Sounds of music and rejoicing burst 
forth from them. But on the steps of the church Tel- 
ramund and Ortrud are crouched, dressed in poor 
garb. They are now fugitives and beggars. Telra- 
mund is deep in dark reflection. Ortrud, more like a 
caged animal, watches intently the windows before 
her. Telramund wants to flee before it is dawn again. 
Ortrud seems rooted to the spot. She is plotting some 
dire scheme of vengeance. Telramund shudders at 
her very voice. He utters his bitter sense of defeat, 
of the bringing of dishonor upon him, and roundly 
scores Ortrud for it all, disclosing Ortrud’s part in the 
fabricated story against Elsa. He says she lied to 
him. She flashes back, ‘“Who lied?” ‘‘You,” he throws 
back at her. ‘Has not God, because of it, through His 
judgment brought me to shame?” ‘‘God?” she utters 
the word with such sheer derision that he recoils as 
from a snake. ‘Horrible!’ he murmurs. ‘Ha! Do 
you call your own cowardice God?” she asks. 

Ortrud finally winds him around her finger, as she 
unfolds her plan for the recovery of their fortunes. 
She proposes to find out who this unknown knight is. 
If she can do that, she can rob him of his power. Elsa 
alone has the power to wring from him an admission 
as to his name and station. She, Ortrud, must find 
the means of getting Elsa to doit. She will use all her 
hidden arts as well as her vicious mind to gain her end. 

As they talk together, Elsa steps out on to a bal- 
cony, to lift her heart to the heavens above in her 
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happiness. Clad all in white, she forms a picture of 
perfect happiness and bliss as she sings: “‘You breezes, 
whom I used so often to burden with my sadness and 
complaints, I must tell you in very gratitude what 
happy turn my fortunes have taken! By your means 
he came traveling to me, you smiled upon his voyage, 
on his way over the wild waves you kept him safe. 
Full many a time have I troubled you to dry my tears. 
I ask you now of your kindness to cool my cheek 
aglow with love.”’ 

Ortrud breathes a curse against her as she bids 
Telramund leave. He questions why. She tells him 
to take the Knight for his prey, Elsa is hers. 

She listens to the happy words of Elsa for a mo- 
ment, then breaks in upon them with a loud, plaintive 
cry. Elsa asks, ‘“Who calls me?’”’ She replies, “Elsa, 
is my voice strange to you?” She then artfully com- 
plains of her wretched lot and condition, so phrasing 
her complaint as to cause the tender heart of Elsa to 
feel that somehow she has had a personal part in the 
bringing about of that condition. Her sympathy and 
compassion are aroused. She hurries down to let the 
artful woman in, to give her place among her own at- 
tendants. Ortrud has gained what she desires most, 
the opportunity to be near Elsa in order to pour her 
poison of suggestion into the ear of this glad, sympa- 
thetic, happy girl. 

Ortrud is no Christian. Wotan and Freia are her 
gods, the ancient gods of magic and of sorcery. There- 
fore, Ortrud could not see the transcendent power in 
the Silver Knight, nor righteousness as being of 
greater power than evil. What God does is never recog- 
nized by the evil-minded, even to this day. 

Elsa pours out her kindnesses to this designing 
woman, lifting her from her abject position to one of 
honor and pride at her own side. Ortrud professes to 
accept it all in deep thankfulness and appreciation. 
She sees, she claims, only one way to repay such loving 
tenderness, and that is to utter a warning to Elsa that 
may save her life from utter unhappiness and woe. 
Elsa instantly is alive with curiosity. Ortrud answers 
her: “What I mean is—that I warn you not too blindly 
to trust in your good fortune. Let me for the future 
have care for you, lest disaster entangle you unaware.” 
“Disaster?” Elsa murmurs. Mysteriously Ortrud 
hints: ‘Could you but comprehend what marvelous 
manner of being is the man—of whom I say but this: 
May he never forsake you through the very same 
magic by which he came to you!’’ Elsa is shocked. 
She feels Ortrud’s spirit of distrust and tries to make 
her see the light of faith. But the evil word has been 
spoken. A question has started its insidious way 
into the recesses of Elsa’s mind. 

Day dawns. Reveille sounds from turrets. 
Activity begins to take place about the court. Gates 
are unlocked, and at the sound of the summons of the 
King, knights and nobles begin to assemble. The 
King’s messenger makes proclamation from the steps 
of the palace. Telramund is banished from the king- 
dom. The Silver Knight is invested with the lands 
and crown of Brabant, to be called the Protector. 
The Protector will celebrate this day his nuptial feast, 
then the next day will lead on against the enemy that 
threatens. 

Forerunners of the wedding procession appear, 


pages from the women’s apartments. Numerous 
ladies walk before the bride towards the church door. 
As Elsa appears, happy cheers are sent up by the crowd 
gathered to watch the proceedings. All stand to one 
side to give precedence to Elsa as she starts to enter 
the church, but just as she is about to do so, Ortrud 
thrusts herself before her, crying: “‘Back, Elsa! I will 
no longer endure to follow you like a serving girl. 
Everywhere, shall you yield me precedence and with 
proper deference bow before me.”’ Elsa is amazed. 
She utters her doubt and surprise. Ortrud answers 
with scorn. Her husband has a name that has been 
honored among men. Elsa’s would-be husband has 
no name. She knows not whom she marries. “Can 
you tell us whether his lineage, his nobility, is well at- 
tested?” The thrust goes home, though Elsa pro- 
tests vehemently against her blasphemous language. 

The door of the church opens, and the King and 
the Silver Knight come to find confusion and dismay 
at the door. The Silver Knight, with words of stern 
command, bids Ortrud stand off, and then takes 
Elsa on his arm and leads the way into the church. 
Again the procession is interrupted, for, just as they 
are about to enter, Telramund confronts them with 
challenging words, accusing the Silver Knight of the 
guilt of sorcery. He also inquires aloud his name and 
his station. Doubt, confusion, mistrust, begin to ap- 
pear on the faces of various ones. The shot has gone 
home. The Silver Knight still refuses to reveal his 
identity. The King, however, stands by the Silver 
Knight. 

Telramund, casting honor aside, hastily promises 
Elsa in whispered words that he will reveal his identity 
and at the same time assure him forever as Elsa’s 
husband. He must, however, take from him the 
smallest shred of flesh to accomplish his purpose. 
Elsa, in confusion and uncertainty, has listened to 
Telramund. She is detected in it by the Silver Knight, 
who sternly orders Telramund away while he takes 
the terror-stricken girl in his arms, saying: “In your 
hand, in your loyalty, lies the pledge of all happiness. 
Have you fallen into the unrest of doubt? Do you 
wish to question me?” Elsa, gazing into his eyes, 
answers: ““O my champion, who can save me! My 
hero, in whom I must live and die! High above all 
power of doubt my love shall stand.” 

With one last look at Ortrud, a look that causes 
her to shudder, Elsa, on the arm of the Silver Knight, 
enters the church to the sound of music from within. 

Night comes. The bridal apartment awaits its 
guests. Far off music is heard approaching. Then 
appear pages bearing lights. Following comes a pro- 
cession of women escorting Elsa and another proces- 
sion of nobles escorting the Silver Knight. The nup- 
tial song, better known to us as the wedding march, 
is sung to the end. Solemn ceremonies are gone 
through with, and then the bride and groom are left 
alone. Elsa’s face is one of unalloyed happiness. 
Alone for the first time, the sweet exchanges of mutual 
happiness are voiced, each vying with the other in 
uttering that happiness. 

Sweetly Elsa’s name drops from his lips. She 
responds to it with wonder and with love, and then, 
the poison being at its work, she wants that his name 
shall drop as sweetly from her lips. He seeks to stop 
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her. She will not be stopped. He seeks to crowd the 
thought from her mind. She urges upon him that con- 
fidence in her that will prompt him to reveal his name. 
The more he urges her to desist, the more he tries to 
turn her thoughts from the subject, the more she 
presses for an answer, her folly leading her deeper 
and deeper into trouble. Suddenly she screams. She 
has caught sight of Telramund with a group of his 
followers, entering the room. She rushes to hand the 
Silver Knight his sword. Telramund is stretched out 
dead by one sweep of that famous blade. All the light, 
all the gladness of the wedding night, has slipped from 
the faces of the Silver Knight and Elsa. He says 
sadly: ‘“Woe. Now is our happiness over!’ Very, 
very gently he lifts Elsa, who has dropped in a faint. 
He bids her maids attire her and present her before the 
King, where she shall receive the answer to her ques- 
tion. 

Day breaks again and the scene discloses the Jus- 
tice Oak beside the River Scheldt. The Brabantian 
nobles and their men-at-arms are assembling in readi- 
ness to follow their King. The Protector’s delay is as 
yet unexplained, when a bier is borne in bearing the 
body of Telramund. Then Elsa comes, pale, sad. 
They attribute it to the impending departure of her 
lord and husband, who is about to lead the hosts in 
battle. 

At last the Silver Knight appears, appareled in 
flashing armor as before. In solemn sadness and 
dignity, he announces that he has not come to be their 
leader, but to lay a charge. He draws the cloth from 
Telramund’s face. He tells of the surprise attack, and 
asks if he was justified in slaying him. The horrified 
spectators cry out their assent. He then accuses Elsa 
of forgetting her loyalty to him through misguidance. 
He bids them recall how she had solemnly promised 
unquestioning loyalty and never to ask who he might 
be. He says, “She has broken her solemn oath.’”’ He 
then proclaims that he will reveal his identity that all 
may know whether he is not the equal of any of the 
nobility present. He sings— 


“In distant land, by ways remote and hidden, 
There stands a mount that men call Monsalvat. 
It holds a shrine to the profane forbidden; 

More precious there is naught on earth but that. 
And thron’d in light it holds a cup immortal, 
That whoso sees from earthly sin is cleansed. 
’Twas borne by angels thro’ the heavenly portal, 
Its coming hath a holy reign commenced. 

Once every year a dove from Heaven descendeth, 
To strengthen it anew for works of grace; 

’Twas called the Grail, the power of Heaven attendeth 
The faithful knights who guard that sacred place. 
He whom the Grail to be its servant chooses 

Is armed henceforth by high invincible might; 

All evil craft its power before it loses, 

The spirits of darkness where he dwells take flight. 
Nor will he lose the awful charm it blendeth, 
Although he should be called to distant lands, 
When the high cause of virtue he defendeth;. 
While he’s unknown its spell he still commands. 
By perils dread the Holy Grail is girded. 

No eye rash or profane its light may see; 

Its champion knight from doubtings shall be warded, 
If known to man, he must depart and flee. 

Now mark, craft or disguise my soul disdaineth, 
The Grail sent me to right yon Lady’s name; 


\ 
My father, Parsifal, gloriously reigneth, 
His knight am I, and Lohengrin my name.” 

Poor Elsa! She reels in her weakness. Lohen- 
grin catches her in his arms, his sternness melting 
into love and sympathy. He gently chides her for 
her disloyalty. Eternal separation is the only punish- 
ment. . 

As he talks thus to her, the people cry out: ‘See! 
The swan, the swan!’ Up the river comes again the 
swan drawing the boat in which Lohengrin had ar- 
rived. A cry of horror breaks from Elsa’s lips. Lohen- 
grin greets the swan with sorrowful affection. Again 
and again he kisses the face of Elsa and, with a last 
terrible effort, places her in the arms of others and 
hastens to the boat. . 

Ortrud meanwhile has watched all that has trans- 
pired. Though she has gained nothing through the 
disaster that has befallen Elsa, yet she rejoices in it. 
She cannot resist the last v le word; she taunts Lohen- 
grin as he starts away: ‘““Go your way home, go your 
way, O haughty hero, that gleefully I may impart to 
this fair fool who it is who draws you in your boat. 
By the golden chain which I wound around him, I 
recognize the swan. That swan was the heir of Bra- 
bant! I thank you,” she says, turning to Elsa, “for 
having driven away the Knight. Had he remained, 
he could have delivered your brother, too!” 

Now the whole black foulness of Ortrud’s scheme 
is bare. She had stolen away the heir of Brabant, 
changing him by magic art into a swan, had sought to 
cast the guilt for his disappearance upon Elsa, and 
then had married the man that Elsa lost through such 
a disclosure. Through no fault of her own had she 
missed securing the crown. She exults in her success, 
a negative success that has succeeded only in making 
impossible the happiness of others. 

But Lohengrin had heard her words of denuncia- 
tion and haughty pride. He kneels in prayer. As he 
prays a white dove hovers over the boat. Suddenly 
Lohengrin rises from his prayer with joy in his face. 
He unfastens the chain from the swan, which vanishes 
from sight, leaving a beautiful boy in beautiful clothes, 
whom Lohengrin lifts to the bank, saying: “Behold 
the Duke of Brabant. He shall be your leader!’ 
Ortrud utters a cry of terror, Elsa a cry of joy. But 
as she looks up from the boy to where the boat had 
been, she sees that it has disappeared. With a bitter 
cry, ‘““My husband, my husband,” she sinks to the 
ground. A turn in the river brings the boat into view 
again, this time drawn by the dove, with Lohengrin 
leaning on his sword, his head mournfully bowed. 
Elsa’s soul goes forth perchance to meet him in some 
better world. 

Wonderfully has Wagner composed his music to 
grip the hearer with the spell of the story. It is not 
music that easily sings itself over and over in the 
mind. It is music that sends the mind down dis- 
tant vistas, in dreamy lanes and byways. It is music 
that suggests the mystic shadows of the dim un- 
known. 

No one who has not a touch of love for the mystic, 
for fairyland and magic, for the visioning of the 
eternal confiict between the gods of good and the gods 
of evil, will appreciate the story of Lohengrin and 
Elsa, of Telran und ard Ortrud. 


, 
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But the lesson, what of the lesson? It is simple. 
There is always need in the world for a great, an abid- 
ing, a trusting faith. There is need of a bit of great- 
ness in one’s own soul if that greatness is to match 
the greatness in another. It is not enough to be in- 
nocent, kind, loving, pure as snow, like Elsa.. One 
must be great, great enough to trust, great enough to 
recognize and respect greatness in another. 

Down the river of time comes the Silver Knight, 


Economic and Political 
Victor A. 


HE Russian Communists.and the liberals and 
radicals of Western Europe or America do not 
speak the same language. The terms and 

phrases may be identical; the meanings are different. 
This is unfortunate, but it need not, and should not, 
prevent mutual understanding and even a certain 
amount of sympathy. 

Russia has a new constitution. It is, on the 
whole, a very progressive and democratic constitution. 
It should please all friends of liberty and self-deter- 
mination. The steps it has taken toward genuine 
democracy are long and heartening. But its short- 
comings should be candidly recognized. Nothing will 
be gained by sophistical attempts to explain away its 
limitations upon individual and group freedom. Noth- 
ing will be gained by claiming for it virtues it does 
not possess. 

Let us see what it does for democracy, and what 
it fails to do. 

It accepts the principle of provincial and local 
autonomy. It recognizes the right of any autonomous 
part of the Soviet Union to secede and become a to- 
tally independent state. It establishes universal 
suffrage, and abrogates all discriminations based on 
past affiliations or on religious or political opinions. 
The secret ballot replaces the “‘show of hands’ at all 
elections. The republic is to be governed by a par- 
liament, one chamber representing population, the 
other representing nationalities and racial elements. 

The new constitution provides for the referendum 
on important questions, and for new elections—that is, 
an appeal to the people—in the event of a conflict 
between the two chambers of parliament. The cabinet 
is made responsible to the people’s representatives. 
The judiciary is rendered independent of the execu- 
tive. 

Furthermore, the inviolability of the person is 
guaranteed explicitly, as is the freedom of speech, 
assembly, street demonstration, petition and the 
press. 

Pointing to these and other major features of the 
new constitution, Stalin and other Bolshevik leaders 
proudly claim that Soviet Russia today is the most 
democratic country in the world. But the reasoning 
with which they support this claim does not carry con- 
viction to the Western liberal mind. To that mind, 
freedom of speech, press and assembly which does not 
include the freedom to organize an opposition party, 
or several opposition parties, and the freedom to start 
and publish journals or pamphlets for the advocacy 
of the principles and measures cherished by such 
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offering to accept the challenge that the world has to 
offer, offering to meet the shock of battle in defense of 
virtue betrayed, of goodness vilified. We cannot 
understand, we cannot know him completely. But 
if we have greatness, ever so slight, within us, we shall 
see and acknowledge and trust his greatness, come 
what may. He shall take possession of our lives. He 
shall become the King of Kings, the Lord of Lords, 
our Silver Knight, our crystal Christ. 


Democracy in Russia 


Yarros 


parties, is not freedom at all. And, similarly, a guaran- 
tee of religious freedom, or the freedom of conscience, 
which does not include the freedom to teach religious 
doctrines, to establish schools or classes for the sys- 
tematic teaching of religion, is not religious freedom as 
the West understands that phrase. 

To be truly free and democratic, Soviet Russia 
must restore the freedoms still denied or restricted, 
must allow non-socialists, anarchists, individualists 
and other schools of opinion to advocate their respec- 
tive doctrines, and must allow religious groups to 
found schools and teach religion. Perhaps the next, 
or fourth, Soviet constitution will grant these liberties, 
but the present one does not, and the West will continue 
to deny the assertion that Russia is freer than, or as 
free as, England, France, Scandinavia, or the United 
States. 

Stalin and his associates argue that a Socialist 
country does not need opposition parties; that in the 
capitalistic countries the party system is a delusion 
and snare, since there are no substantial or significant 
differences between the major parties; that no con- 
siderable element in Russia would either revert to 
ezarism or seek to establish anarchism; that, therefore, 
the only important political freedom that counts is 
the freedom to criticise specific measures and policies 
of the Soviet government and to suggest constructive 
changes. But this argument is irrelevant and falla- 
cious. It is not for the adherents of the present regime 
to decide what Russia needs or does not need. Even 
if only a handful of Russians, whether radical or reac- 
tionary, want to start an opposition party, with an 
opposition press, they are entitled, under genuine de- 
mocracy, to engage in such activities, futile and pre- 
posterous as these may seem to the fervent Com- 
munists. 

The fact—and presumably it is a fact—that 
Soviet and Socialist Russia is quite secure now, that 
it has no formidable foes at home, and that the freedom 
demanded by the Western liberals and democrats 
would mean nothing in Russia, furnishes an argument 
for, not against, the granting of the liberties now denied. 
The stronger a state is morally, the less it fears any 
sort of opposition. A denial of liberty is, generally, 
a manifestation of fear, not of mere contempt. His- 
tory proves this superabundantly. 

Finally, it is irrelevant to point to the economic 
benefits conferred or pledged by the new Russian 
constitution. Old-age pensions, insurance against 
sickness, unemployment insurance, the right to edu- 
cation, rest and leisure—these and other blessings 
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exemplify economic, not political, democracy. They 
cannot be pooh-poohed or undervalued. Man does 
not live by political and intellectual liberty alone. 
He lives, first of all, by bread, shelter, raiment, and 
decent material comforts. The liberty extolled by 
the American Liberty League and the organs of plu- 
tocracy is an affront to intelligence. The spirit of the 
age demands economic justice and economic democ- 
racy. But no matter how much Russia has done, or 
proposes to do, for wage-workers, peasants and youth, 
the denial and withholding of certain basic liberties, 
political and religious, is inconsistent with, and repug- 


nant to, the Western concept and sentiment of de- 
mocracy and liberty. 

The Western ideal embraces political and intel- 
lectual as well as economic liberty. Russia has es- 
tablished Socialism, but not democratic Socialism: | It 
will do well to acknowledge that fact candidly. And 
such an acknowledgment will imply a promise to ex- 
tend liberty further in accordance with the Western 
criteria and definitions. The sooner Russia contrives 
to realize that ideal—the ideal of Marx, of Proudhon, 
of Morris, of Lenin himself—as his writings prove—the 
better for world progress and world peace. 


The Music of Religion 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


ROM the Muses, the divinities of Mount Parnas- 
sus in ancient Greece, we derive the name of 
the most subtle of the arts. It is not, however, 

of the divinity of music that I wish to speak, but only of 
the music of divinity. Religion has its own instrument 
upon which to play its music. Paul describes religious 
experience as “‘making melody with your heart.” 

The soul of music is not in the external instru- 
ments of production and reception. Enchanting 
strains are not of the wood and the wires, the materials 
and mechanisms. Moving harmonies are not of the 
clanging metals, the vibrating reeds, the well-adjusted 
strings. Music is not digital dexterity and skillful 
manipulation. It is also something more than an im- 
pression upon the organs of hearing. The springs of 
its creation and the source of its PU lie deep 
within our inmost selves. 

So it was with the music of ron! Its ultimate 
instrument was the heart whose own life was a rhyth- 
mic pulsation attuned by God. Filled in spirit, con- 
trolled by grace, arbitrated by the indwelling peace of 
Christ, the heart made melody to the Lord. 

As a corollary of this view, a body of historical 
opinion has held that the heart should be the only in- 
strument, that the use of other instruments in Chris- 
tian worship is dangerous. It leads the worshiper 
from the sincerity of the inner instrument to the mere 
pleasure of the outer. This inference was made in the 
days of the Early Church, and was revived by our 
Puritan forefathers. In the second century Clement 
declared: ‘“‘Only one instrument do we use, namely, the 
word of peace wherewith we honor God, no longer the 
old psaltery, trumpet, drum and flute.’”’ Around the 
year 400, Chrysostom pointed out the difference in this 
respect between Judaism and Christianity: ‘David 
had a lyre with lifeless strings, the church was a lyre 
with living strings. Our tongues are the strings of the 
lyre, with a different tone, indeed, but with a more ac- 
cordant piety.”’ To this Jerome added, ‘A Christian 
maiden ought not even to know what a lyre or a flute 
is, or what it is used for.”’ In similar vein, Sir Edward 
Deering, in his Puritan bill for the abolition of the 
episcopacy, recorded the opinion that ‘‘one groan in 
the spirit is worth the diapason of all church music in 
the world.” As Burns puts it in extolling the piety of 
the cottager against the formalities of the cultivated: 

“The tickl’d ears nae heartfelt raptures raise; 
Nae unison ha’e they with our Creator’s praise.” 


The objection to the use of musical instruments in 
Christian worship had very little logic to support it. 
The Early Church had its ‘‘psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs.”” Their “psalms” were the book of 
Psalms as we know and use them today; their “hymns’’ 
were what we now call Hebrew canticles, such as the 
Magnificat—the song of Hannah over the birth of 
Samuel which Mary repeated over the birth of Jesus; 
their “spiritual songs’ were unintelligible ejaculations, 
exultations and groanings, more or less rhythmical, 
expressing religious ecstasy. It is therefore evident 
that the heart was not the only instrument. Their 
“psalms and hymns and spiritual songs’ vibrated in 
their vocal chords, were expressed by their tongues, 
and issued from their lips. Moreover, the poetical 
phrasings of the psalms and hymns were often ex- 
ceedingly pleasant to the ear. What is more, the 
tongue in uttering words could leave the heart as far 
behind as could the hand, in plucking strings or play- 
ing the flute. In its illogical denunciation of musical 
instruments the Church left them to become wedded to 
superstitious rites and pagan shows. It was really 
the shameless stage performances of decadent Romans 
about which the Christian maiden was to know 
nothing. 

So completely have we abandoned all hostility 
to instrumental music today, that many maintain 
that all music is religious. While avoiding this ex- 
treme view, we can recognize that there is a type of 
composition which can appropriately be called re- 
ligious. It is characterized by freedom from mere 
descriptiveness, individual caprice, sentimentality and 
superficiality, and is expressive of a mood which is 
pervasive, exalted or rapt. 

Very often a deeper question is raised. It is 
pointed out that there is no basic difference between 
the rapture of the musician and the rapture of the 
religious mystic. At one time it is a symphony, at 
another time it is pure contemplation of God; both 
may raise us to a high-tide of self-forgetting ecstasy 
in which all temporalities and finitenesses are for the 
moment dissolved in the infinite. But lest we should 
lay too much stress upon an experience the essence of 
which is its incommunicability, we here recall the 
calm sanity of Paul. “I will sing with the spirit,” he 
writes, “but I will also sing with the understanding.” 
And those who looked upon incoherent ejaculations as 
especially sacred, he rebuked with unvarnished can- 
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dor: “I would rather speak one word with the under- 
standing than ten thousand in a strange tongue.” 

Forgetting now music as an art, and thinking only 
of religion as a practice, we can speak metaphorically 
of the music of religion. Religion is a harmonizing 
power in science, ethics and psychology. As the 
melody of the musical spirit finds expression in poetical 
songs and instrumental crescendos, so the harmonious 
power of religion unifies knowledge, creates good 
wi'l and integrates personality. 

In the first place, religion unifies knowledge. 
It is quite true that there is no immediate connection 
between religion and any one branch of science. 
When, however, we think of science as the sum of all 
that man knows, as human knowledge in its totality, 
we recognize that religion functions in science as a 
unifying influence. The religious impulse will lead the 
philosopher to seek for the laws common to all the 
sciences, to combine the truths of the various sciences 
into a single science, to harmonize all knowledge in a 
comprehensive unity. 

This tendency was illustrated in the attempt to 
combine astronomy and music. In the sixth century 
before Christ, Pythagoras discovered that the rela- 
tions of the scales in music could be expressed numeri- 
cally. He applied this new truth to the motion of 
the heavenly bodies. Their vast distances had their 
bounds set by their concordance in a musical scale, 
their great speeds were impelled and controlled by the 
laws of harmonic intervals. And as he conceived the 
universe to be encircled and enclosed in one vast 
sphere within whose shell other spheres revolved, he 
spoke of the motions of the heavenly bodies as “‘the 
music of the spheres.”” This music was, to be sure, 
too ethereal to be heard by human ears. The heavenly 
orchestra played such music as only a god could hear. 
As the spheres revolve, as Milton puts it, 


“In their motions harmony divine 
So smooths her charming tones, 
That God’s own ear 
Listens delighted.” 


Though abandoning the Ptolemaic astronomy 
shattered the crystalline spheres, we have not aban- 
doned the hope of bringing our knowledge of the world 
into « harmony again. In the seventeenth century, 
Sir Thomas Browne, faced with the modern astronomy, 
ventured to write, “There is music where there is har- 
mony, order or proportion; and thus far we maintain 
the music of the spheres.” The religious impulse to 
recognize fundamental harmonies still remains domi- 
nant in science. Science in all its departments is based 
upon the observance of regularities, order and uni- 
formity. Science as a whole is ever bringing its vari- 
ous departmental truths into a more embracing unity, 
ever recomposing nature’s symphony. We may extol 
as the god of science the patron saint of music, “rapt 
Cecilia, the seraph-haunted queen of harmony.” 

In the second place, religion shows itself as a 
harmonizing power in human relations. It creates 
gocd will and upholds the ideal of a final harmony of 
all human wills. As the purpose of Christian singing 
defined by Paul for the Early Church was not merely 
emotional, devotional, or for its own sake, but was for 
“teaching and admonishing,” so religious feeling has 


its practical aspect. It demands harmony, the com- 
bination of individuals into a pleasing whole, the con- 
cord of parts into a social unity. Some people in the 
church at Ephesus were referred to as ‘“‘wild beasts;” 
but as the strains of the golden harp of Orpheus en- 
chanted the wild beasts upon Olympus, so the richly 
indwelling word of Christ would tame the unsocial in- 
stincts. In righteous anger the prophet Amos cried 
out against those who sat at ease in Zion, devising for 
themselves instruments of music, and singing idle 
songs to the sound of the viol, charming themselves 
into forgetfulness of the social discords by which the 
people were afflicted. When Amphion played Apollo’s 
lyre, the stones that were to be used in fortifying the 
city of Thebes not only moved of their own accord to 
the place where they were needed, but also fitted them- 
selves together so as to form a well-ordered wall 
around the city. So the religious heart romantically 
yearns for that final goal of human existence when the 
whole life of mankind shall become a grand harmony 
of human wills. 

Finally, within each individual in his loneliness 
religion can be a harmonizing power. It unifies the 
mind, integrates the will, and orders the emotions of 
the heart in life and in death. It is curious that in 
the New Testament being “‘filled in spirit’”’ should have 
been contrasted with being ‘“‘filled with wine.” It is 
passing strange that many today are still ignorant of 
that intoxication which alone will cure their mental 
maladies. For divided personalities, conflicts of 
selves, complexes and psycho-neuroses there is one 
remedy more potent than any other. The really 
effective cure is the harmonizing power of religion. 
As a lonely toiler in life’s ways, if you are conscious of 
working together with God, you will not be distraught 
by conflicting selves. If the word of Christ dwells in 
you richly in all wisdom, you will not be tossed hither 
and thither by hesitating purposes. If you seek the 
will of God, there will be no disorder in the kingdom 
of your mind. In fellowship with God, your fears 
will vanish; your soul will echo his own peaceful 
harmony and joyous melody. Faced finally with the 
ultimate loneliness, you will hear the music of re- 
ligion with spirits less confined. 


“Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold: 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 


Let us then conclude with Tennyson: 


“Death’s truer name is ‘Onward,’ 
No discordance in the roll of that eternal harmony 
Whereto the world beats time.” 


* * * 


The Answer 


A magazine poses the old question: ‘‘What would be the 
first thing you would do if you cameintoa million dollars?” 
We believe, in these cases nowadays, the Internal Revenue 
Bureau makes the initial] move-—H. V. Wade in the Detroit 
News. 
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YOUR CHURCH IN ACTION 
The Pictures Tell the Story 


{pets first of a series of portfolios picturing the many and 


varied projects of our denominational organizations. Here 


you see the church people at work trying to express the ideals 
of the Christian religion in terms of the needs of today. 


Many well meaning critics of the Christian 
Church complain that “the church does not 
dothings.”* Such critics say that ‘church mem- 
bers are content just to attend services of 
preaching and worship, and then to go out and 
let their idealism evaporate in sweet wordy 
sentimentalism.” 

The following pages show church people 
at work. The pictures speak for themselves. 
They portray the work being done for diabetic 
children under the auspices of the Universalist 
Women’s National Missionary Association, 
the Clara Barton Guild, and the Young People’s 
Christian Union, with the help of many in- 
dividuals. Here are church people doing some- 
thing that desperately needed doing. 

In 1921 our Women’s National Mission- 
ary Association purchased the Clara Barton 
birthplace at North Oxford, Mass., that it 
might be preserved as a memorial to this great- 
souled woman, Clara Barton, who expressed 
her Universalism in her life work. From the 
very beginning our women determined that 
the Clara Barton Birthplace should be no dead 
museum or formal memorial. In October, 
1921, true to the spirit of Clara Barton, the 
homestead was ‘‘dedicated to the service of 
humanity.’ Soon thereafter a fresh air camp 
for underprivileged little girls was established 
at the Clara Barton homestead. Facilities for 
the work were poor and inadequate, but the 
women and the young people had spirit and 
vision. In spite of limitations and discourage- 
ment, and the indifference of some of their 
fellow churchmen, they tackled the job of 
improvement. They raised money, gave of 
their own money and time and energy. And 
so somehow they renovated buildings and built 
some new ones. 

In 1932 Dr. Elliott P. Joslin of Boston and 
Oxford, an eminent specialist in the treatment 


of diabetes, wrote for The Boston Transcript 
an article setting forth the desperate need for 
diabetic camps for children. In spite of the 
fact that it meant incurring greater expense, 
our women and young people responded to Dr. 
Joslin’s plea. They turned over the Clara 
Barton homestead to the work for diabetic 
children. Dr. Joslin provides the medical staff 
and supervises the medical care. The women 
and young people, however, provide the camp 
staff and camp facilities. Taking on the dia- 
betic project, therefore, meant more expense 
and more workers, and more and better build- 
ings. But, in spite of depression and dis- 
couragements, each year the work of restoring 
diabetic children to health has grown. When 
the Clara Barton Camp began its work fourteen 
little girls were served. Last season one hun- 
dred children enjoyed the treatment. 

So the work goes on at the Clara Barton 
Camp, the workers still working under severe 
limitations, still facing difficulties, still handi- 
capped by unfulfilled needs. Swimming is one 
of the finest forms of exercise for diabetes. 
The camp needs a swimming pond of its own. 
It also needs a tennis court. And it needs and 
must have at once a new administration build- 
ing. The camp sponsors and the staff look to 
Universalist people to help meet these needs. 

The continued growth and improvement in 
the Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic Children 
through the last five years is a miracle of de- 
voted persistence. All the members of the Uni- 
versalist Church can be justly proud of this 
splendid project of their fellow churchmen. 

The Christian Leader is, therefore, glad to 
inaugurate its Portfolio Series of ‘“Your Church 
in Action” with this picture story of some of 
the activities at the Clara Barton Camp. Turn 
the page. The pictures tell the story. 
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The Doorway to Health and Happiness 


| reser to the Clara Barton Home, where a 

summer camp for diabetic children continues to 
keep the spirit of Clara Barton living and laboring 
for the happiness of men and women and little chil- 
dren. 

Fathers and mothers come to this door with 
despair and fear struggling in their hearts. Within 
its portals they find confidence and hope. Children 
come listless and sad. Here they learn joy and find 
zest in living. 


“ 


HK here there are picnics and 
parties and lots of happy 
outdoor games as well as life- 
giving insulin. 

This is no shut in hospital, 
but a vacation camp where healthy 
exercise in the sunshine is part of 
the medicine. 


This Young Woman Can Take It 


he can take her insulin because the best of doctors 
and the most skillful nurses have taught her 
how and have taught her why. Because she can take 
her insulin now she will be able to take the blows of 
life in later years. She’ll take them standing up, too. 
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‘The Young Lady Is Accurate 


he measures the precious insulin 
while a doctor who came from 
Spain looks on. 

With the rest of her camp-mates 
she learns the careful precision so neces- 
sary in the use of insulin. In helping 
the children the staff also teaches the 
valuable lesson of self-help. 


The Camp’s Junior League 


hey are coming along so fast nowadays that the 
staff needs a new administration building. And 
that’s a reminder to you to be sure to read the an- 
nouncement on the back page of this issue of the 
Leader. 


This Is the Life 


Y* and it is the “‘life more 

abundant”’ for children who 
are otherwise doomed to a scant 
measure of life and its joys. The 
treatment and the program at the 
Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic 
Children is giving them a chance. 
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On Behalf of Youth 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


T a time when nationalism is rampant and fear 
dominates the mind of man, we are witnessing 
the eruption of human society molding itself 

afresh into new forms. New movements appear al- 
most every day, dividing men and women into camps 
of conflicting philosophies and ideolcgies. Men and 
women—youth in particular—are in revolt today 
against an economic order which in a world of plenty 
condemns so many to the degradation of unemploy- 
ment, poverty and economic insecurity. 

Youth, after making the supreme sacrifice in the 
time of national danger, now finds itself all too often 
standing in the long line of unemployment, denied the 
chances of realizing its ambitions. Sir Michael Sadler 
writes that among Oxford graduates in England: “The 
youth are eager and hungry—for faith, for work, for a 
leader whom they can trust. . . . They are not in- 
terested in what at one time I would have gone to the 
stake for—I mean, liberty of thought. Give them the 
possibility of ardor in achievement and they would not 
care a hang about—for example—the freedom of the 
press. Once the young have found their leader and 
accepted his purpose, there will be a revolution.” 

It was the youth of Italy who marched with 
Benito Mussolini upon Rome. It was the youth of 
Germany who marched through the streets of Berlin 
on the night of January 30, 1933. In Europe, from 
every market-place, one hears the call to youth to 
build a new world, a world in which youth will be 
given a chance and in which unemployment, exploita- 
tion and poverty will be no more. 

Can you honestly blame youth for accepting and 
following these false prophets of a New Age? In Great 
Britain, in spite of a prosperity boom, accelerated by 
the Government’s gigantic rearmament policy, we 
still have nearly two million unemployed. Young 
men and women leaving school, keen and alert, strong 
and healthy, full of the spirit of youth and desirous 
of playing their part as useful citizens in the life of the 
community, are compelled to join the ranks of the 
workless. How often, while working in the slums 
of London, have I heard from some young fellow 
the muffled cry, “Oh! if they would only give me a 
chance!’’ 

In Russia it was Lenin who heard that cry. In 
Italy it was Mussolini. In Germany it was Adolf 
Hitler. 

As Christian men and women we cannot reconcile 
the teaching of Jesus Christ, the sacredness of in- 
dividual personality and the sanctity of the home 
with the basic principles of the Totalitarian State, or 
with the arrogant materialism of Marx. The funda- 
mental teachings of Jesus as expressed in the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of man can never be 
reconciled with the fanatic nationalism of Fascism or 
the class war of Communism. But Democracy has 
yet to learn that when a man is hungry he values a 
loaf of bread far more than the right to vote or the 
freedom of the press. The beginning of liberty is the 
ending of economic chaos. 

In a world rapidly arming for a war which seems 


inevitable but which nobody wants, I have often been 
asked since my arrival in the United States, in view 
of the present international situation and of the failure 
of the League, whether the youth of Europe is on the 
side of peace. From my recent contacts with the 
Youth Movements throughout Europe I believe that 
youth demands peace, but let us remember that the 
tree of Peace must first be planted in the soil of Justice 
before it can bear fruit. 

“The war has taught youth,” declared Sir Nor- 
man Angell at the recent World Youth Congress, 
“certain things that the generation prior to 1914 
could not know. Certain pacifist theories have been 
tested. The world constantly demands peace, but 
also things that are incompatible with it. Youth 
must oblige the world to see this incompatibility and 
call upon it to reject such or cease talking about 
peace.” 

During 1936 the world spent 7,500 million gold 
dollars upon the instruments of national defense as 
compared with 3,500 million gold dollars in 1925, the 
forgotten days of Locarno, of Briand and Stresemann 
and Arthur Henderson. 

Since the failure of sanctions against Italy, the 
peace movements of Great Britain have put up a 
hard fight to rally their followers out of the depths 
of despair and disillusionment. The pendulum has 
definitely swung away from disarmament to energetic 
rearmament. The oscillating foreign policy of the 
British Government is today based upon the slogan, 
“Delay and Arm.” 

Even the Labor Party, which for years had at- 
tracted a large percentage of British youth through its 
energetic support of a program of disarmament and 
conciliation, is compelled today to support a program 
of rearmament as the recognized champions of the 
working class against the ‘‘Fascist wolves.” 

Again, youth today has often been called “‘irre- 
ligious.”’ Is the blame entirely with youth? Young 
men and women everywhere are looking for some 
guiding principle of action, some philosophy of life, 
some constructive hope upon whose wings this crippled 
age might swing forward into a fairer future. 

How often have I heard young men and women 
in Europe and in America demanding some construc- 
tive plan of action from the leaders of organized Chris- 
tianity! Stand up in any market-place in Europe, as 
a representative of the Church, and you will be chal- 
lenged quickly by some young man or woman with the 
questions: ‘“‘Why do you who profess to follow the 
Prince of Peace so blindly follow the militarists from 
one war to another?” “Is not the Church one of the 
bulwarks of the present economic order?” ‘What 
plan of action has the Church for ending unemploy- 
ment, poverty, and the exploitation of the weak?” 

The great majority of youth today are not “‘irre- | 
ligious,’”’ they simply feel that the religion offered by 
the Church in the past failed to meet their funda- 
mental needs. They failed to distinguish between a 
real, dynamic Christianity and a pseudo-make-believe 
religion which seemed to be more concerned as to 
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what was happening above the bright blue sky than 
to God’s children here on earth. 

Such a religion naturally failed to grapple with 
human needs, with tragedy and sorrow, with the 
business of living and the task of winning our daily 
bread. ‘Today we are passing from one social order 
to another. Men and women everywhere are striving 
to build “‘a brave new world.” The voices of the 
prophets of Democracy conflict with those of Fascism 
and Communism. To the Church is given the glorious 
opportunity, but also the heavy responsibility, of re- 


Brook Farm Might 


Evans A. 


HERE was a good deal of youthfulness around 
Brook Farm, but that did not mean frivolous- 
ness by any means. George William Curtis 

was in his teens, a studious, sensitive young man, a 
great favorite of John Sullivan Dwight, who had 
charge of music at the Farm and later was to be editor 
of the Journal of Music for thirty years. Curtis and 
Charles Dana, who was called “professor,’’ took a 
very lively part in summer amusements. Dana was 
equally at home in the classroom, in the kitchen 
washing dishes, and on the playground. We read of 
young Curtis dressing in a low-necked gown to imper- 
sonate Fanny Elssler, the dancing darling of the gods, 
whom Charles Newcomb, beloved of Emerson, called 
a vile creature until he saw her dance; then he hung 
her picture between those of Loyola and Xavier. 
The Curtis boys were talented musicians, as were 
some of the others; and as long as John Sullivan 
Dwight remained at Brook Farm the musicales were 
as good as or better than could be heard in Boston. 
The hymns of Watts were banned, but the chords of 
Beethoven and the melodies of Mozart were sub- 
stituted in their place. There was lots of dancing, 
and Brook Farm was perhaps the first place in New 
England where flowing locks, informal attire and pos- 
ture were appropriate for a lecture. Margaret Fuller 
was slightly disturbed at first, when she visited there, 
but she was quickly won, and became enthusiastic. 
She was glad to go out to Brook Farm, ‘“‘for there, it 
seems, are gathered most of the people in Massa- 
chusetts worth talking to.” Margaret Fuller’s com- 
ing, so Emerson says, was a signal for a holiday. But 
they did not need Margaret for stimulating conversa- 
tion. George William Curtis in his letters tells us that 
_ “at all meetings held by Brook Farmers, even at little 
social gatherings, the conversation was likely to run 
on high themes, while the utmost freedom of opinion 
and expression was ever present, and while every 
effort was made to avoid cant and conventional phrase- 
ology, yet there was a strong religious feeling; nearly 
all the members held serious and earnest convictions, 
to which they were usually faithful in their daily 
living.” This, however, did not keep them from 
taking delight in shocking their elders, which was not 
a difficult thing to do in those days. It was this that 
made Thoreau a friend of Brook Farm. “It is a huge 
success,’’ he said, “because it shocks complacent Boston; 
youth’s first business is to shock the old timers.’’ But 
Thoreau preferred Walden Pond for himself. 


directing this call to build a new Germany, a happier 
Russia, a more Christian America, into the ways 
which lead to peace, good will, and the abolition of 
fear and hate in the hearts of men. 

The Church must raise its voice, courageously 
and persistently, in opposition to all that is contrary 
to the teaching and life of its Founder, for then only 
will the Church on earth succeed in inspiring the 
youth of the world with the same degree of devotion, 
sacrifice, and obedience which I have seen young men 
and women give to Hitler, to Mussolini and to Stalin. 


Succeed Today—II 
Worthley 


To me the most significant thing about Brook 
Farm is the fact that all who ever lived there appar- 
ently were happy in the life which it offered them. I 
know that the records, unfortunately, are rather 
meager; but so far I have never encountered an un- 
favorable account, and nearly all who have spoken or 
written refer to the experience with pleasant recol- 
lection, and regret its failure to survive. Life at 
Brook Farm must have been a stimulating adventure. 
Life at Amana in Iowa seems to many of us unneces- 
sarily dull and uninteresting. Perhaps it is not to the 
people who live there. Between the lonely farm 
dwelling of an Iowa crossroad and the friendly fellow- 
ship of an Amana village, however, I would prefer the 
village. Amana has never emphasized education, 
music and other aspects of culture which go to enrich 
the leisure of life. That was not true at Brook Farm. 
Ripley’s dream was for a scheme of life that would 
combine ‘‘the thinker and the worker in the same 
individual.”” Brook Farmers were trying to create a 
“society of liberal, intelligent and cultivated persons 
whose relations with each other would permit a more 
wholesome and simple life than can be led amid the 
pressure of competitive institutions.” 

Brook Farm began before there was any possi- 
bility of utilizing the advantages of labor-saving 
machinery. That threw a great burden upon Mrs. 
Ripley, as well as upon the Farmers. She had charge 
of the educational program of Brook Farm and she 
also had to superintend the kitchen. She never hesi- 
tated to meet the situation. Sophia Willard Dana, 
whose great-grandfather, William Ellery, was a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, and whose 
maternal grandfather, Joseph Willard, had been presi- 
dent of Harvard College, was a woman of extraordi- 
nary mental endowment, of marked refinement and 
dignity. She had received a fine classical education, 
especially in Greek and Italian. She is said to be the 
first person in America to make a special study of 
Dante’s Divina Commedia and to form a class to study 
Dante in the original. She took full charge of edu- 
cational matters, assisted by Charles Dana, who 
taught German. The students preparing for Harvard 
were exclusively under her charge. Rufus Choate, one 
of the greatest lawyers of his day, said that she “‘could 
not only prepare them for the University but could 
carry them through the entire curriculum as well as 
the professors who were employed to do it.” 

There are others whom we may only mention: 
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Horace Greeley, who was deeply interested in Brook 
Farm; Albert Brisbane, father of Arthur Brisbane of 
the Hearst press, and disciple of Fourier, who intro- 
duced Fourierism to the Brook Farmers and it was 
adopted, in part, in 1844; Ripley’s sister, Marianne 
Ripley, who was invaluable; Minot Pratt, who had 
charge of the farm and upon whom Ripley had to rely 
so heavily; the Rev. William H. Channing, a nephew of 
Wm. Ellery Channing, who on the last day of all at 
the Farm took a little group out to the Pines, an es- 
pecially beautiful spot, and finished reading a new 
poem by Browning. The poem was “‘Sordello,” the 
poem which Tennyson is said to have read and re- 
ported that he understood only two lines, “‘the first 
and the last, and they were both lies.”” I have always 
thought it significant that ‘“Sordello”’ should have been 
the literary obituary of Brook Farm, in a way. Both 
of them were too intellectual to make much of an 
appeal to men and women whose main interest was 
making money. 

When we look at the really important aspects of 
Brook Farm we find, therefore, that its significance 
lies not in its strangeness, not in its so-called “‘com- 
munism,” nor in its principle of “‘associationism,” 
but rather in the character of the men and women who 
participated in it, in their love of a simple but culti- 
vated life. They wanted to escape cant and hypocrisy 
and live as naturally as possible. They were anxious 
to bring more of the religion of beauty and fine fellow- 
ship into the experience of common life. They sought 
to live together in conformity to what they held to be 


fundamental principles, freed from all forms of super- 
naturalism; to promote by example “the great pur- — 
poses of human culture; to establish the external rela- 
tions of life upon a basis of wisdom and purity; to 
apply the principles of justice and love to their social 
organization, to substitute a system of simple brotherly 
co-operation for one of selfish competition.” Itisa 
strange comment upon the spirit of the time that such 
a small venture aroused such a furore; that a con- 
tinuous stream of visitors flocked to the little farm to 
observe this new thing that was being done. 

There is a growing emphasis upon co-operation in 
the world today; a greater demand that life shall be 
arranged more in accord with the principle of “all 
for each and each for all.” Do we not need experi- 
mentation of a high, disciplined, and intelligent charac- 
ter, operative in small units, to see what really can be 
done today in the way of co-operative living? It seems 
to me that one form of a centennial for Brook Farm 
might well be a new collective experiment on the part 
of liberal-minded men and women, one that would 
utilize the resources of modern life in a new way. The 
techniques of the old Brook Farm would not be applic- 
able to the new, so far as the kitchen, the farm and the 
bench are concerned. But the spirit would be the 
same, for the spirit in which they lived and labored is a 
timeless, an eternal, possession in the heart of man. 
It is that spirit which we most of all need today—the 
spirit which sends men and women out in quest of 
the undiscovered best in the collective life of man- 
kind. 


The Grace of Compassion” 
Emerson Hugh Lalone 


ANY centuries ago a godly man started out to 
denounce the wicked ways of his neighbors and 
fellow countrymen. He was filled with an 

intense and burning zeal to show them how far wrong 
they were. He wanted to make them feel intensely 
how utterly depraved and sinful they were. He was 
fairly burning up with what we in this modern day 
are pleased to call “righteous indignation.”” The con- 
duct of his neighbors, he felt, deserved no slightest 
consideration, but was in every way worthy of con- 
demnation. And so, as Ezekiel says in his account of 
the incident, “‘I went in bitterness and in the heat of 
my wrath.” But something checked that headlong 
impulse. Ezekiel says, “I went in the heat and bitter- 
ness of my wrath, but the spirit of the Lord was heavy 
upon me.”’ So instead of going directly into the fray 
he went among the objects of his condemnation. 
Here’s the whole story: “I went in the bitterness and 
heat of my wrath, but the spirit of the Lord was heavy 
upon me. And I came to them of the captivity that 
dwelt by the river Chebar, and for seven days I sat 
where they sat, and my heart was overwhelmed within 
me.” After he had gone and lived with those whom he 
criticised, after he had put himself in the place of those 
whom he condemned, then, and only then, Ezekiel 


*Address under the auspices of the Massachusetts Federation 
of Churches delivered over Radio Station WCOP, Boston, Feb- 
rury 25, 1937, the Rev. Richard K. Morton presiding. 


spoke. And though he still spoke a warning and did 
not compromise with his principles, you may be sure 
he spoke a word leavened with understanding, a warn- 
ing restrained by the grace of compassion. 

This incident of long ago epitomizes the unique 
spirit of the truly religious man as he faces the weak- 
ness and the wickedness of his fellowmen. Here is 
the grace of fellow feeling which leavens criticism with 
love. Ezekiel sitting among his people had his heart 
“overwhelmed” within him, not shocked by moral and 
spiritual callousness but distressed by human weakness 
and the harsh whip of circumstance that he saw bear- 
ing down on his brother men. After he had put himself 
in their position he could no longer swiftly and easily 
and mercilessly condemn. Warn and criticise he must, 
but now it was not the voice of the doctrinaire moralist, 
but the compassionate word of a brother. 

This spirit I commend to you in our Lenten medi- 
tation together today. For it is a gleam of the same 
spirit that moved Jesus, contemplating the weak and 
wicked folk of his day, the stubborn and unreasonable 
folk of his country, the indifferent and callous neigh- 
bors of his community. “When he saw the multitudes 
he was moved with compassion for them, because they 
were distressed and scattered as sheep having no 
shepherd.” 

We of the household of faith in this our day and 
age need a large measure of this spirit of compassion 
for those of our communities and our land. It is so 
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easy for us in the heat and bitterness of our wrath, 
which we smugly call righteous indignation, to plunge 
in headlong and condemn, and then go off satisfied, 
thinking we have done the Lord and our neighbor a 
great favor. If we are on the left we damn the capi- 
talists. If we are on the right we damn the radicals. 
In either case we do no good. 

So I earnestly bespeak for us all as a fitting Lenten 
discipline the truly prophetic technique, the truly 
Christlike practice of putting ourselves in the other 
fellow’s place, that our righteous indignation may be 
kept righteous in the only way that anything can be 
kept righteous: that is, by being restrained by the 
grace of compassionate understanding. 

This means, of course, the conquest of those seem- 
ing godly outbursts that are really only temper tan- 
trums in disguise. This conquest, as far as I know, 
can be achieved, slowly and painfully, only by that 
ancient and honorable Christian discipline of stretch- 


Church Leaders 


HE signers of this letter are deeply concerned at 
the evidence which increases each day that 
respect for liberty of conscience is on the decline 

in America. We therefore call attention to the ex- 
treme importance of reaffirming and, if necessary, re- 
asserting that freedom of conscience must continue to 
be the cornerstone of the spiritual foundation of this 
country. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, and each 
generation must win freedom anew by reinterpreting 
permanent principles in the light of their own problems 
and opportunities. Since the basic problems of our 
day are the adaptation of our institutions to a fairer 
distribution of the nation’s great wealth, the institu- 
tions of religion must bear their full share of re- 
sponsibility in insuring that these changes shall be 
made peacefully, promptly and with maximum effect 
for the public good. 

If the freedom for which our fathers sacrificed so 
much is to be anything but the mocking echo of a 
more heroic past, religious people must be particularly 
zealous in maintaining the right of all persons for con- 
science’ sake to speak and write freely with reference 
to social and economic change. Liberty is meaning- 
less unless it implies freedom to differ from the major- 
ity without being visited with retaliation. This par- 
ticularly implies full consent on the part of religious 
people that holders of minority points of view may 
enjoy full self-expression without being subjected to 
retaliatory economic penalties. 

This becomes especially important in the case of 
the religious leader. As one whose work requires him 
to make the interests of people his primary concern, 
he is particularly likely to have strong opinions on 
matters which affect their welfare. In times like the 
present, when millions appear to be shut permanently 
away from the benefits of our ceonomic system, thou- 
sands of religious leaders have become critical of an 
economic structure which has these effects. They 
have done this in spite of the fact that many of their 
supporters, especially the more prosperous ones, who 
are likely to be office-holders in churches and syna- 
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ing our imaginations to include recognition of the 
other fellow’s limitations, his frustrated aspirations, 
and his good intentions as well as his weakness and his 
wickedness. That, you know, was what Ezekiel saw 
as he sat among his people, not only the wickedness 
that he had heard reported, but also the baffled weak- 
ness, the unrealized aspiration and good intentions. 
And that was what the Lord and Master of us all saw 
as he looked upon the multitudes of his day. And that 
is what the eye of the Living God sees looking at our 
tangled generation this day. We acknowledge this 
last fact when together we pray, “‘Forgive us our sins, 
as we forgive those who sin against us.” Is it then 
too much to suggest that we include in our Lenten 
disciplines the exercise of that spark of divinity which 
is within us, that divine heritage that is the heritage 
of every man if he will take the trouble to own it and 
exercise it: the grace of compassionate understanding 
of his fellowmen? 


Look at Newark 


gogues and large contributors to the budget, strenu- 
ously support the status quo. The religious leader 
might, by discreet silence, avoid offending these mem- 
bers, but his conscience would accuse him of deserting 
the poor who still cry out to God for surcease from 
their suffering, and all courage and value would desert 
his ministry. Therefore he must be free to give voice 
to the truth as God reveals it to him, and religious 
people, though they may not agree, must, in order to 
preserve the spiritual dynamic which liberty gives, 
insist upon the maintenance of full freedom of utter- 
ance. 

An illustration of what we mean has occurred in 
Newark, New Jersey, where the Rev. L. Hamilton 
Garner of the Church of the Redeemer (Universalist) 
was recently dismissed from his pastorate after eight 
years of successful ministry on the sole grounds of 
what were called his “‘radical’’ opinions and activities. 
The trustees of this church in a general letter to the 
church urged his dismissal because he was a member 
of the American Civil Liberties Union, and because the 
Forum which the minister conducted sometimes 
brought radical speakers to the church. “Two other 
churches in this section have had similar conditions, 
their ministers having allied themselves with the same 
highly named and ostensibly high-purposed but 
definitely radical organizations that our minister is 
now actively connected with. Harold Lord Varney, 
an authority on the Radical Movement in America, 
says the American Civil Liberties Union is doing the 
most fruitful work to advance the class war in Amer- 
ica. These churches have successfully dealt with the 
matter by taking the same action now recommended 
by your Board of Trustees.’”’ They ended their letter 
with a plea that the minister’s actions had put the 
church property, which is understood to be very 
valuable, in jeopardy. 

Although we have no opinion on the details of this 
unhappy affair, we believe that it offers one more il- 
lustration of a tendency to penalize religious leaders for 
the exercise of that indispensable freedom without 
which neither religion nor democracy can survive. 
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We therefore call upon men and women of good will 
everywhere who are tempted to consider any action 
which will stifle the free exercise of conscience on the 
part of religious leadership to weigh the consequences 
to high religion and the free institutions of this nation 
which would accrue if their actions were universalized. 
If the institutions of religion refuse to tolerate men 
who exercise freedom in terms of today’s pressing 
issues, it will not be long until the state will follow their 
example. This will mean not only that democracy 
will cease to exist, but that religious institutions will 
become the sycophantic voices of that dictatorship 
which is the modern prelude to chaos. 


Signed: 


John Haynes Holmes, 
John Nevin Sayre, 
John Murray Atwood, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Clarence R. Skinner, 
Harry F. Ward, John Paul Jones, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Morris S. Lazaron, 
Harold E. Fey. 


* * * 


John Howland Lathrop, 
James Fairley, 

Charles Francis Potter, 
Sidney Goldstein, 

Guy Emery Shipler, 


A TELEGRAM FROM THE NEWARK TRUSTEES 


E received the following telegram as we were 
closing our forms, but remade our paper to 
give it space. : 

It was unnecessary for these trustees to appeal 
to the manager and directors, for, even if they all 
agreed with the position of the Newark trustees, 
they would not interfere with the editor. They will 
“fire” if need be, but never throttle, and when they 
do take drastic action they will state their true 
reasons. 

If our readers will turn to the statement by Dr. 
Fosdick and others in this issue they will find one 
reason quoted from the letter of the Newark trustees, 
and then in the telegram they will find another reason 
given. 

We have been entirely willing to publish any- 
thing that these trustees cared to say—but they have 
not cared to say. Mr. Fletcher’s committee found the 
door closed to them. We think that it would have 
been wiser for them to take Mr. Fletcher’s committee 
into their confidence. 

So far from suppressing the fact that Dr. Fos- 
dick’s statement was sent out by the American Civil 
Liberties Union, we should have boasted of it had we 
thought it wise to make further editorial com- 
ment. 

No more patriotic, useful, unselfish organizatio 
is at work in America today than this maligned or- 
ganization. It steps in where the rest of us who may 
agree with it take to cover. Mr. Garner honors him- 
self by supporting it. We are sorry that these reput- 
able Newark men have been prejudiced by the ene- 
mies of the organization. 

We ourselves do not favor the method of boycott. 
We sincerely hope that Newark will get the services 
of a noble Christian man. We shall support him in 
every way in our power. 

But it is, in our judgment, hardly worthy of these 


Newark trustees to talk about Mr. Garner as incom- 
petent. He has grown in power with the years. 
May God give him grace and strength to go on. 


The Editor. 


The Telegram 


Universalist Publishing House, 

16 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Attention E. H. Lalone and Directors: 

In view of notice by Editor van Schaick in Leader of Feb- 
ruary 27 that you will publish this week another statement. 
signed by group of ministers, we request in fairness that in this 
instance you publish this matter complete in every detail, in- 
cluding letter of transmittal to you showing that its source was 
the American Civil Liberties Union, also the reply of Dr. Etz 
to that statement. We also wish to advise you that the premise 
on which that statement was based, namely that “‘Rev. L. Hamil- 
ton Garner of the Church of the Redeemer, Universalist, was 
recently dismissed from his pastorate after eight years of success- 
ful ministry on the sole grounds of what were called his radical 
opinions and activities,’ is untrue. The main reasons for dis- 
pensing with Mr. Garner’s services were incompetent and neg- 
lectful management of his church. 


Board of Trustees Newark Universalist Church. 
Frank Eichorn, Secretary. 


Letter to Dr. Etz 
Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Dr. Etz: 

The American Civil Liberties Union considers the dismissal 
of Rev. L. Hamilton Garner, of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Newark, an extremely important matter. A number of members 
of the A. C. L. U. board of directors, together with other promi- 
nent religious leaders, have issued a public statement about it, a 
copy of which is enclosed for your information. 


“ 


Yours very truly, 
Harold E. Fey, 
Executive Secretary, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
February 17, 1937. 


Reply from Dr. Etz 
Mr. Harold E. Fey, Executive Secretary, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
New York City. 
Dear Mr. Fey: 

This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of Febrary 17, 
enclosing a public statement in regard to the dismissal of Rev. 
L. Hamilton Garner of the Church of the Redeemer, Newark, 
and signed by a number of prominent religious leaders. I have 
been in close touch with this Newark situation for some time. 
I feel sure from reading your statement that you have not read 
the whole of the letter of the trustees of the Newark church to 
which you refer, and have not investigated fully the situation 
which has developed in Newark, for I am sure fair-minded men 
would not have made or signed such a statement if they had known 
all of the facts in the case. 

I have no intention of debating this question with you, for 
I feel as strongly as your statement indicates others feel about 
the necessity for freedom of thought and speech in the churches. 
However, I think you would find upon further investigation that 
that is not the main issue involved in this situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roger F. Ez, 
Secretary and General Superintendent. 
February 23, 1937. 
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What They Think About the New Leader Make-up 


From a Fellow Editor 


Redressed Zion’s Herald greets redressed Christian Leader. 
Beginning with the February 20 issue, our esteemed contempo- 
rary, the organ of the Universalist Church, appears in new ten 
and eight point roman type, with Century initials for editorials 
and articles and Cloister bold heads. The old border on the cover 
page is gone, and the bulletin in good display invites the reader to 
The ‘‘new Leader’ is printed 
on excellent clear white paper. At the top of the editorial page 
under the display head ‘‘The Christian Leader’ is a subhead, “A 
Universalist Journal—Founded by Hosea Ballou in 1819.” All 
together, the paper has been greatly improved on the side of 
physical appearance. From the standpoint of content it would 
be hard indeed for Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., to beat his already 
outstanding record as editor of this venerable and highly dis- 
tinguished weekly. Much credit for the redressing of the Leader 
must be given to the alert manager of the Universalist Publishing 
House, Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, who was recently elected 
to that position, as well as to the editor and the staff members 
who co-operated with him.—Zion’s Herald. 


From the New Hampshire Superintendent 


The Christian Leader in its new style and form is, or should be, 
a welcome change to us all. The J.eader has been for a long time 
one of the best religious journals put out by any religious pub- 
lishing house. Now it looks it. It is pleasing to the eye, easy to 
read and looks up to date. It is a journal which anyone will feel 
glad to read and proud to pass on to others. 

Arthur A. Blair. 
Nashua, N. H. 


From a Unitarian Layman 
Congratulations on the fine new dress of the Leader. 
improvement in every respect. 
It almost seems as if the attractive setting had given added 
force and interest to the written articles. 
The paper looks successful. I venture to predict a brilliant 
future. 


It isan 


Edwin J. Lewis, Jr. 
Milton, Mass. 


From a Printer of Experience 


Congratulations on the “Type, Style, Form’’—and the 
promising future of The Christian Leader! Take it as the opinion 
of a printer who has been at the game for twenty years, and who 
has read the Leader for nearly that many years, that you have 
caused a thoroughgoing typographical revolution in the official 
newspaper of the Universalists. It is a splendid improvement 
all the way through. 

Sometime ago I was tempted to write in and tell you to 
reset some of your heads and other standing matter. It looked 
worn. Iam glad I wasn’t that impertinent. You’ve done a swell 
job without any suggestions from me. 

Henry W. Felton. 

Montrose, Penn. 


From a Massachusetts Minister 


The ‘‘new’’ Leader is a fine job. You and your staff are to 
be sincerely congratulated on the results. The Leader is now its 
own press agent. It needs no extravagant advertising copy. It 
will sell itself in its own right. And we hope that there will be a 
regular ‘‘ground-swell’’ of enthusiasm in the campaign for new 
' subscribers. 

At the same time, it would almost be criminal negligence not 
to mention the excellence of the content of the first issue. The 
new Bond of Fellowship, the fine editorials, the excellent report 
of the dinner given to Dean Skinner—all this is worthy of your 
new vehicle of communication. But the most encouraging 


“scoop” is the story of the action of the Liberal Ministers’ Club 
in the Garner case. Let every layman, every “Tory,” every 
minister and all those who scoff at the ineffectiveness of today’s 
Gospel, read this and ponder well its significance! My only 
regret 1s that such action did not come from our own fellowship 
first. 
Emerson S. Schwenk. 
Saugus, Mass. 


From a New York Minister 


As one who has done much in the field of printing I con- 
gratulate you on the appearance of our new Leader. 

It is refreshing that we are now minus the boxed caps on the 
top of the pages. Your front page stands out in bold relief. It 
has plenty of white space. A great job gloriously done. 

Cornelius Greenway. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


From a Minister in Nova Scotia 


Let me through you compliment all those who have worked 
on cleaning and scrubping up the Leader. Its new and fresh 
appearance is very attractive and should be stimulating to many 
timid souls who hate to throw out old type, though it may be 
cracked, or old forms that are demonstrably inadequate. The 
salvation of the future is in the future and not in the past, and 
though we must carry some anchors there is no need of loading 
down our ship with them. 

H. I. 8S. Borgford. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


Sentences from Letters on Other Subjects 


Congratulations on the new format: a great improvement. 
John Clarence Petrie. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


With congratulations on the new wardrobe, and the sentence 
following the heading on page 227. 
Kate Curry. 
Washington, D.C. 


Let me express my appreciation of the new format of The 
Christian Leader. I like it. Type-faces is one of my obsessions, 
and the new Leader is a joy to lovers of the seemly. Religion and 
the esthetic have not always been so happily united. 

Charles Francis Potter. 

New York City. 


The new Christian Leader is a profound improvement. To 
see the new cover page was an actual thrill. The inside pages are 
airy and free and the white paper with the new type makes it ever 
so much easier reading. It is something to get enthusiastic about. 

Frederic W. Smith. 

Chelmsford, Mass. 


Congratulations on the appearance of the Leader. 
Harold H. Niles. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


As an old-time editor and printer, understanding make-up 
and familiar with type faces and their history, I want to con- 
gratulate you all upon the new dress of The Christian Leader. 

Wm. D. Harrington. 

Metropolis, Til. 


Tell Emerson to quit tearing things up so. We didn’t get 
any Cracklings in the last issue of the Leader, and J am used to 
finding the ‘‘Essential Principles of the Universalist Faith’’ on a 
different page. 

Hugh S. Tigner. 

Middleiown, N.Y. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE LEADER UNGRACIOUS TOWARD ELIOT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I take issue with the statement in the editorial published 
in the Leader of February 20 with regard to the nomination of 
Frederick Eliot as president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, in which you state that he is ‘‘a humanist, a Westerner, 
a denominational reformer.’’ With the exception of the last 
clause this statement reminds one of the familiar definition of a 
lobster as “a red fish that crawls backward.’ Although he is 
the minister of a Mid-West parish, Fred Eliot is of New England 
birth and tradition, and has behind him three generations of 
Unitarian ministers. He has rendered conspicuous service in a 
ministry for which he was fitted by both birth and training. As 
one of our ministers once said to me, ‘‘Fred began where most 
of us leave off.’”’ As for his humanism, there are several kinds of 
humanists. There are those who will accept nothing which is 
incapable of scientific demonstration and, while they do not deny, 
they ignore the existence of God, the reality of another life and 
the efficacy of prayer. One who knows Fred Eliot knows that 
he is not a humanist of this type. There are also those who be- 
lieve in the humanizing and socializing of religion in order that 
it may be made effective in the building up of a better social 
order. If this is humanism then the term can be applied to nearly 
all of our liberal ministers, Universalist and Unitarian alike. 

By his statesmanlike presentation of the findings of the 
Commission of Appraisal at the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Association in May Dr. Eliot won the admiration of all the dele- 
gates present. At the Ministers’ Institute in September it was 
the almost unanimous opinion of those in attendance that, in 
case there should be a vacancy at headquarters, he was the logical 
man to carry out intelligently and sympathetically the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. When Dr. Cornish announced 
his intention to retire from the presidency, the demand for 
Eliot was almost denomination wide. As I happen to know, it 
was only with many misgivings and in response to urgent solici- 
tation that he consented to accept the nomination. Under such 
conditions it seems ungracious for the Leader to inject the human- 
ist controversy, which with us has apparently run its course, into 
its consideration of the changes confronting the Unitarian body. 
Fred Eliot is not the candidate of the humanists, or of the Al- 
liance women, but of the entire Unitarian denomination, and as 
such can be assured of the whole-hearted support of ministers 
and laymen alike. 

Augustus P. Reccord, 
President of the Unitarian Ministerial Union. 
Detroit, Mich. 


* bd 


IN DEFENSE OF DR. ELIOT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Long acquaintance with Universalists has nurtured my re- 
spect and esteem for their wisdom and generosity. If the editor 
of The Christian Leader is correct, however, in his description of 
fellow members of his faith, one must wonder at statements in 
his recent editorial, ‘“Unitarians Facing Momentous Changes.” 
Is he not afraid of misleading his ‘‘dull and witless” flock? 

If the editor does not make impregnable statements, he at 
least makes prophetic ones, for here is a Unitarian “rushing to 
the support .... of the man of destiny.’”’ To be sure, the 
Unitarians’ belief in the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man prevents them from getting stirred up over shades of 
humanism and theism in the fold, but to reassure the editor of 
the Leader, I quote from writings of Dr. Eliot recently published 
in The Axis: 

“In whatever words men express their hopes and dreams, 
they all alike point toward the elimination of chaos and the sub- 
stitution of order in its place. . . . This desire to bring order into 
the world and into life is the commanding idea and the distin- 


guishing characteristic of mankind. It is the sign of our kinship 
with God.” 

In the report of the Commission of Appraisal Dr. Eliot 
stated: “‘The chief business of every church, as distinct from a 
sect or party, consists in nourishing the spiritual life of its mem- 
bers and in disseminating through them the highest form of re- 
ligion that it knows.” 

Let us applaud the directors of the American Unitarian 
Association. Let us applaud the humanists and theists alike for 
their vision in nominating for president a man who can hold the 
support of King’s Chapel and our brothers in the West. 

It is regrettable that the editor had to hang more personalities 
on the line. Unitarian readers missed the facts. Perhaps others 
did not note the omission, and did not think it strange that the 
intricate task of finding for churches the right men to be their 
leaders should be termed a ‘‘clerkship.”’ 

More could be said, but I love the Universalists, and the 
editor belongs to them. It would be helpful, however, to know 
why he said all these things. It has been supposed that he, along 
with many in both denominations, looked to the Register and the 
Leader to initiate a lessening of the gap between the two sides 
of Beacon Street. The recent editorial is certainly not a step 
in that direction. Has he lost interest? We wonder why. 

But, Mr. Editor, I am a Unitarian, and therefore ‘will 
suffer no man to be penalized because of his opinions.” 

Leona C. Handler. 


Boston, Mass. 
* * 


THAT UNITARIAN EDITORIAL OF OURS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As one who is interested in the Unitarians, the Universalists, 
the humanists, and all other liberals, I want to thank you for the 
editorial on page 229 of the current Christian Leader, entitled 


. “Unitarians Facing Momentous Changes.” 


In the first place, it gives the news and an intelligent appraisal 
of the news. As a former reporter and editor, I appreciate that. 
Not even the Unitarians themselves have had all the news, nor 
have they had an impartial comment on its significance. 

Momentous matters are shaping themselves in liberal circles, 
and some of us who do not have the benefit of living in Boston 
are glad to get an inkling of what is actually happening. 

Charles Francis Potter. 

New York City. 


* * 


A VOICE FROM THE RIGHT WING 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial on the coming Unitarian changes classes 
Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, nominee for president of the American 
Unitarian Association, as a humanist. Dr. Eliot can speak for 
himself, and I hope he will. I was astonished to hear the charge 
laid against him, because I sat under him for a week at the Isles 
of Shoals two years ago and never found one remark of his that 
even hinted at his being other than a theist. I consider him a 
very able man, but I do not believe for one moment that he could 
be elected if it were a certainty among our people that he is a left 
winger. I, for one, should not only vote, but would campaign 
against him. His election as a humanist could only mean that 
the Unitarian denomination no longer believed in God. That 
would involve me in assent to atheism. I should certainly resign 
my charge at once and leave the fellowship. 

It is one thing to say that in a free fellowship it is impos- _ 
sible to prevent atheism among its ministers; it is another thing 
for the membership in its official annual gathering to elect know- 
ingly a man who denied the existence of God. I am certain that a 
show-down on that issue-would find Unitarians as solidly theistic 
as the Universalists. 

John Clarence Petrie. 
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‘Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


fer Lent 


From she Cross: the Seven Last Words. 
By Gaius Glenn Atkins. (Harper.) 
There are few who can take such a group 

of traditional texts as those which are 
known as the ‘‘seven last words”’ of Jesus 
and make them the vehicles of a vital mes- 
sage for modern minds; the effort is made 
every year by those who make a conven- 
tional observance of Lent and Holy Week, 
but the results are often repellent. Dr. 
Atkins has ‘succeeded. He has dealt with 
the cross that religious experience meets, 
or rather the crosses, the price love pays 
for its passion, hope for its vision, duty 
for steadfastness and faith for its self-com- 
mittal to the Unseen and Enduring. And 
the stamp of sincerity and reality is upon 
every page of this little book of medita- 
tions. 

Dr. Atkins realizes that theology has 
been of little help, having found the ex- 
planation of our wrong and blundering 
ways “‘in the perversion of a once perfect 
human nature rather than in a human 
nature still entangled in ignorance and 
stumbling up or down its costly roads of 
trial and error.’”’ He shows us how much 
deeper the “luminous insight’ of Jesus 
has carried us. 

In the words of Jesus the author finds 
the authentic voice of human nature “‘in 
all its pathetic and prophetic varieties.” 
It is the voice of suffering, of material need, 
of the lonely and misunderstood, of noble 
causes needing support, of ideals mocked 
and scourged, of generous idealism which 
finds an inadequate response, of questing 
love repulsed, and of gracious goodness 
refused. 

For the Boa reader who a= 
for a season to enter into the deeper ex- 
periences of high religion, for the minister 
who is called upon to lead his people in a 
season of special remembrance, this is an 
admirable guide and help. 

* * 


Consécrated Common Sense 
Concerning the Ministry. By John 

Oman. (Harper. $2.25.) 

Dr. John Oman, formerly the head of 
Westminster College, Cambridge, England, 
where men are trained for the Presbyterian 
ministry, is a theologian who has stimu- 
lated many young men and a preacher 
who has been heard gladly. This book 
gathers together the contributions he made 
to a seminar on the work of the ministry, 
and it shows him to bea man of consecrated 
common sense. He deals not only with 
preaching but with the life of the minis- 
ter, and there is hardly any problem of the 
ministerial life, or any pitfall which en- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


dangers young ministers, with Fr eeh ve 
does not sooner or later deal with a com- 
bination of high seriousness and quick wit. 

A few sentences plucked out of their 
context will serve to indicate the uncon- 
ventionality of Dr. Oman’s language. if 
not of his thought. ‘Your bow should 
always be ready for bending, but it will 
lose its elasticity if it is always bent. Con- 
tinued power of interest and application is 
largely the power to change the interests 
and slacken the tension.... Only a 
mind which does its work with concentra- 
tion and then can leave it, has leisure to 
come truly into contact with other people.” 
He tells us that in his youth he was told 
that “handling a congregation is like 
handling dogs, they never bite you till 
they see you're frightened.” ‘Once you 
esteem ‘yourselves phenomenally busy 
men there is the possibility some day of 
taking the fluttering of the washing on the 
clothes-line of self-importance for eagle’s 
wings soaring in the empyrean.”’. ‘‘There 
is a vast difference between a sensitive 
conscience and a neuralgic one. A sensi- 
tive one is concerned only with knowing 
what is right;-a neuralgic, mainly with 
anxiety about whether we are right. This 
is the worry above all others from which 
you will need deliverance.” ‘Seeking 
finality in religion is trying to walk on 
the sky, and expecting it in earthly things 
is denying that the sky exists.”’ ‘‘Unless 
the pulpit is a place where you are humblest 
in giving God’s message, it is certain to 
be the place ee you are vainest in 
giving your own.’ 

One thing stands out clearly to the 
reader of Dr. Oman’s informal chapters 
on more than a score of themes closely 
connected with the minister’s work, and 
this is that he is'an unrelenting enemy of 
sham. Cleverness, eloquence, ease in 
approaching people, popularity—these are 
in his eyes no evidence of fitness for the 
ministry and no marks of true success 
unless they are the fruits of that relation- 
ship between the minister and his task 
which is implied throughout the discussion 
without ever being described, a relation- 
ship in which the minister escapes all con- 
cern for his own success. Indeed, these 
are all enemies of the highest ministry 
until they mean that by utter devotion to 
his task a man has learned how to do well 
what he does, how to speak sincerely and 
with the authority of the truth he voices, 
how to earry his treasure to all kinds of 
people because he knows that they all 
need it, how to serve them so that they 
recognize not him but his own Teacher. 

Dr. Oman points out that an easy ap- 
proach to people is particularly difficult for 
the minister. This is not simply a matter 
of his attire, although professional garb 
may enable the minister to live in a fool’s 


‘to. cultivate. than a human. 


paradise (“‘or rather a young ladies’ board- 
ing school’), ‘Unfortunately, he says, 
an Official religious relation is much easier 
“But the 
main hindrance is not the dog-collar on 
the neck, but what has been called the dog- 
collary mind, which would only shout 
parson at you the more loudly for being 
dressed in a kilt and a pink tie.’’ While 
no man who takes his calling seriously 
should expect to escape the marks of it, 
there is a great difference in the kind of pro- 
fessional parson a man may be taken to be, 
whether he is one “‘who regards God as 
the head of the clerical profession, or one 
who in all ways plainly shows that he re- 
gards God as the Father of all men.” 

It is on a great variety of topics that 
Dr. Oman brings his incisive and critical 
judgment to bear, and when he reaches the 
part of his discussion devoted to what 
may be called the underlying theological 
foundation of his own ministry, we read 
him all the more gladly because he has ‘so 
completely disarmed us; we know that he 
is very human and very sensible, and 
there must be, we feel, a real reserve of 
experience and reflection behind his inter- 
pretation of the message the Christian 
minister is charged to carry to men. 

The book does not eall for continuous 
reading; it would be better picked up oc- 
casionally for the quiet and thoughtful 
reading of a single chapter followed by self- 
examination and perhaps some written 
comment drawn from personal experience. 
Used in this way its stimulating quality 
will endure over quite a few weeks. 

cp Ope sear 


MURRAY GROVE REUNION 


The Church of the Redeemer (Univer- 
salist), Newark, N. J., will be host to the 
second annual Murray Grove Reunion on 
Saturday and Sunday, March 13 and 14. 

The two-day program will open with a 
conference session at 4 p. m. on Saturday. 
Then at 5.30 a reception in the church 
parlors will be held. At six o’clock a ban- 
quet will be served. 

In the evening the delegates will: enjoy 
games and dancing. On Sunday the visi- 
tors will attend the morning service. A 
Murray Grove Young People’s Association 
meeting at 2 p. m. closes the festivities. 

Everyone is invited to attend the Re- 
union, whether old friends of the birthplace 
of our church, or newcomers. We expect 
large delegations from Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania and New York. Delegates will be 
housed free in hotels. The total cost of the 
week-end is $1.35. 

Reservations should be sent on or before 
March 10 to Miss Dorothy D. Wicks, 
141 Pomona Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
Please send registration fee ($1.25) with 
your reservations. 

J. Stewart Diem, 
Field Secretary, 
Murray Grove Association. 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


L. I. B. CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


The theme for the conference of the 
Leyden International Bureau at Oxford, 
England, from July 29 to August 2, will be 
“Free Christianity in a Changing World.” 

The following is the program as an- 
nounced to date: 

Thursday evening, July 29: Greetings. 
Address: “‘The Challenge of Christianity 
to the World,” by an American repre- 
sentative. 

Friday morning: Address, ‘‘Sources of 
Free Christian Experience,’ by an Eng- 
lish speaker. 

Afternoon: ‘‘The Building of a Religious 
Character,’’ by Herman J. Heering, Hol- 
land. 

Saturday morning: Address, ‘‘Our At- 
titude Towards Tradition,” by Dr. L. J. 
van Holk, Holland. 

Afternoon: General meeting of the 
Leyden International Bureau. 

Evening: Address, ‘‘The Social Re- 
sponsibility of Free Christian Youth,” 
by Rev. H. H. Cheetham, England. 

Sunday morning: Regular Manchester 
College Chapel. 

Afternoon: “The Future of the L. I. B.,”’ 
by the new president. 

Evening: ‘‘L. J. B. Vesper Service,” 
Dr. C. J. Bleeker preaching. 

Monday morning: ‘“‘The Church as an 
Organ of Free Christianity,’’ by a Czecho- 
slovakian speaker. 

Evening: “The Realistic Approach 
Towards Peace,’”’ by an American speaker. 
Closing address, ‘‘Youth’s Responsibility,” 
by Rev. H. Stewart Carter, England, re- 
tiring president of L. I. B. 

An international youth camp will be 
held from July 25 to 28 at Kinver, Worces- 
tershire, England. 

An outing will be organized on Aug. 3 to 
connect the Leyden International Bureau 
meeting with the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Association for Liberal Christianity 
and Religious Freedom, which will meet 
at the same place from Aug. 4 to 8. Pro- 
grams for this conference may be secured 
from Headquarters upon request. 

The Leyden International Bureau is an 
international association of Free Christian 
and Free Religious youth founded in 1923 
by the Dutch Free Christian youth move- 
ment, and reorganized at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, in 1934. 

For those not familiar with the organiza- 
tion we give below a statement of the 
purpose: 

(a) To bring together the Free Christian 
and Free Religious youth groups the world 
over to realize the responsibility of freedom 
in religious, social and international life. 

(b) To link up and give a sense of fellow- 
ship to all groups interested in the values 
of religion and the cause of international 
peace, friendship, and good will. 


(c) To promote and maintain a live and 
active sense of comradeship in high en- 
deavor among the member groups, and to 
stimulate among such groups the convic- 
tion that it is only through co-operation 
that youth can fulfill the call of God in the 
world. 


The Young People’s Christian Union of 
the Universalist Church and the Young 
People’s Religious Union of the Unitarian 
Church are the American member groups 
of the L. I. B. Many will remember that 
the 1936 conference was held in this 
country last summer with the two Ameri- 
can groups acting as hosts. 

It is expected that between sixty and 
seventy-five representative of our two 
groups will be at the Oxford conference. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


AN INTERESTING JAPAN PROGRAM 


The Mission Circle of Middleport, N. Y., 
with an active membership of eight at the 
present time, recently entertained at the 
parsonage the women of the parish at a 
Japanese program and exhibit. 

‘“‘We made invitations decorated with 
Japanese pictures, and these were de- 
livered to the ladies of the parish by the 
Circle members in personal calls. The few 
who were not reached in this way were 
called by telephone and received their in- 
vitations by mail. Although there were a 
few who said ‘they won’t come, anyway,’ 
as they made the calls and found the 
ladies ready to respond, extra names were 
brought in and in all fifty-five invitations 
were given out, and when the day arrived 
there were forty-six present, including the 
members and a few young girls who had 
been asked to help in the dramatization. 

“The parsonage was transformed into a 
museum by a display of kimono, silks, 
dolls, miniatures, dishes, pictures, etc., 
brought from Japan by Mrs. Stetson. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stetson and several of the 
Circle members were in costume to explain 
the different articles. 

“‘After the guests had seen the display 
they gathered in the double living rooms, 
and joined in a dramatization. Mrs. 
Stetson and Ruth as Miss Bowen and Miss 
Downing, led them in the evening devo; 
tions of the Home girls, in which one of the 
girls read the Scripture lesson in English 
and Miss Bowen in Japanese. They sang 
a hymn, led by Miss Bowen. This was in 
Japanese. After prayer the girls were al- 
lowed to remain as audience while Miss 
Bowen and Miss Downing talked to- 
gether about the Blackmer Home and 
Dojin House work, then received as callers 
Mr. Satoh and his daughter Nobuko, who 
eame to ask about Nobuko entering the 
Home. Hara Sensei came in to say she was 
going to visit Miss Hathaway in Zushi, so 
the guests were told about her little home. 

“After the dramatization closed there 
was opportunity for many questions about 
the work, and the ladies showed much in- 
terest. Mrs. Stetson then explained that 
this was only one of the projects of the 
Universalist women, and invited their co- 
operation, not only in the foreign and home 
mission program, which we no longer desig- 
nate in these terms, but in helping with 


mission work in the local parish, by build- 
ing up more of the fellowship and esprit de 
corps so much needed in our churches. 

“Several new applications for member- 
ship were received, and the ‘mite’ offering, 
which was not stressed at all, amounted to 
nearly $9.00. Tea was served by the 
Circle members, and we feel that the occa- 
sion was much worth while, and truly ful- 
filled the purposes of the usual ‘Dedica- 
tion Day’ program. 

“Tt is our intention to follow up our 
gains, and appoint a calling committee who. 
will try to carry on the methods we found 
valuable this time. We also hope to pre- 
sent in the same dramatic way the other 
projects carried on by our Universalist 
women.” 

The above report came from Rev. Clif- 
ford R. Stetson. 

* * 
FROM A BOARD MEMBER 


Mrs. Edward H. Scofield of Minneapolis 
is chairman of Membership and Friendly 
Messenger Departments and also co-chair- 
man with Mrs. Wood of Field Work. Her 
message concerning field work already done 
in her district appears in the last issue of 
the Missionary Bulletin. 

Of her other departments she says: “It 
is the task and privilege of the Friendly 
Messenger chairman to get in touch with 
every isolated Universalist woman or shut- 
in either individually or through the state 
chairman, and send them missionary lit- 
erature, denominational publications and 
sermons, and especially to send messages of 
cheer and encouragement to our mis- 
sionaries. At the Board meeting last Oc- 
tober nine states reported 4,300 letters and 
cards sent, and one church alone distrib- 
uted 5,700 printed sermons. There is no 
Circle, I am sure, that does not do more or 
less of this work, and if reported, this num- 
ber would be multiplied many times. The 
good these messages do cannot be tabu- 
lated nor the results shouted from the 
housetops. 

“The work of Membership chairman ~ 
follows naturally, and an effort is being 
made to enroll every Universalist woman 
as a partner in some branch of our great 
enterprise. A person may not be interested 
in all projects, but she is bound to be in- 
terested in one of the many presented to 
enlist church women.” 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


University Education for Negroes 


“Five hundred times more space is 
given in the press to Negro crimes than to 
Negro accomplishments in education or in 
any other field.””. So says Bulletin No. 6 
of the U. S. Department of the Interior for 
1935. That being the case, and I believe 
it very true of the Atlanta press, I am very 
glad to contribute my bit to the credit side 
of the Negro’s ledger. 

No visitor to Atlanta should confine 
himself to those ‘‘sights” listed in the 
“Atlanta Sightseeing Tours” if he wants 
to enjoy one of the most significant and in- 
spiring experiences to be had in this in- 
teresting “‘Gate City of the South,” for the 
“Tours” limit his acquaintance with Negro 
life to a ‘“‘Negro section that is interesting, 
picturesque and amusing’’ out near the 
Federal Prison and the Chevrolet plant. 
This, it must be inferred, is the best exhibit 
of the interest and achievements of. one- 
third of metropolitan Atlanta’s nearly 
400,000 inhabitants! The ‘‘Tours”’ include 
all of the white universities and colleges as 
objects of the city’s pride, but leave the 
visitor with the impression that the only 
things about Negro life worth exhibiting 
are his poverty and illiteracy. 

Atlanta might be called the Athens of 
Negro America, for seven accredited in- 
stitutions of higher learning for Negroes 
are located here, and one of these is the 
only graduate university in the South open 
to Negro youth! These institutions, for the 
most part, were founded and supported 
during their early years by Northern men, 
women and churches and their money, but 
they have long since enlisted the generous 
and loyal support of many Southerners be- 
cause they have demonstrated beyond 
question the value of higher education for 
the Negro race. 

These seven institutions and _ their 
founders, in the order of their founding, 
are: Atlanta University, by Dr. Edmund 
Asa Ware of Massachusetts (with Congre- 
gational support), 1865; Morehouse Col- 
lege, by the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society of New York, 1867; Clark 
University, by the Freedman’s Aid So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
1870; Morris Brown College, by the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, 1881; 
Spelman College, by two New England 
women, Miss Sophia B. Packard and Miss 
Harriet E, Giles, sent out by the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
of New England, 1881; Gammon Theo- 
logical Seminary, by Bishop Henry White 
Warren and Mr. E. H. Gammon of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 1883; and 
the Atlanta School of Social Work, by a 
small group of local Negro and white social 
workers, 1920. These seven institutions 
represent a total enrollment of some 2,000 


regular students besides other hundreds in 
demonstration, extension and summer 
schools. 

The stories of the rise and development 
of these institutions are full of adventure, 
heroism, perseverance, persecution, pathos 
and great personal sacrifice. The names of 
the founders and early leaders are beloved 
and revered by a wonderfully appreciative 
race, but the most thrilling part of these 
stories is that played by the Negro leaders 
themselves, many of whom have attained 
eminence as scholars and administrators 
and are so regarded by educational ex- 
perts and foundations everywhere. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of 
this development is the already widely- 
heralded Atlanta University system ini- 
tiated in 1929 with the generous assistance 
of the General Education Board and the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, among many 
others, whereby the several colleges are 
gradually entering into an affiliation or co- 
operative plan similar to the Oxford or 
Toronto University plan. At first, At- 
lanta University, Morehouse and Spelman 
Colleges entered into this affiliation where- 
by Atlanta University became the graduate 
school and Morehouse and Spelman the co- 
operating undergraduate colleges for men 
and women, respectively, of the new uni- 
versity system. Dr. John Hope, for 
twenty-five years president of Morehouse 
College, was made president of the new 
university in 1929, and until his death a 
year ago wrought a magnificent piece of 
educational statesmanship which has placed 
his name forever among the leaders of his 
race and of the entire South. 

From an official report made at the time 
of Dr. Hope’s death comes the following 
statement: “‘A plan of co-operation has 
been successfully worked out among the 
three affiliated institutions which has be- 
come an object of study and of frank ad- 
miration of educators in the United States 
and in many foreign countries. In fact, 
during the past six years visitors have 
come to Atlanta from all parts of the 
world to study at first hand this major 
achievement in educational co-operation.” 

The physical plants of these institutions 
on adjoining campuses are modern, exten- 
sive and attractive, representing an ex- 
penditure of several millions of dollars. 
The endowment has been increased re- 
cently by more than two million dollars 
and the entire group has “‘A’’ rating in the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Already plans have been practically 
completed for the co-operation of Clark 
University with the system by its removal 
to a new campus adjoining the others, and 
negotiations are well along for the affilia- 


tion of the Atlanta School of Social Work 
with the graduate school. 

These odds against which Negro pro- 
gressive leaders are waging a relentless 
battle are: an unspeakable discrimination 
by white state and county administrators 
in the distribution of public funds for 
Negro schools which keeps the great mass 
of colored children pitifully unprepared for 
higher education; the rigid and irrational 
segregation forced upon Negroes of every 
dgeree of education and culture which 
keeps the whites who do this from knowing 
and appreciating the real worth of their 
colored neighbors; the disfranchisement of 
the educated and illiterate alike by the 
“white elections,’ such as we have in 
Georgia, which paralyzes every effort made 
by Negroes for self-improvement through 
legislation; and, neither the last nor the 
least, the same affliction that curses our 
white efforts—a denominational suspicion 
and jealousy which strikes at every co- 
operative effort which involves ‘‘religious”’ 
teachings and moneys alike. 

I am glad to have a share in this great 
development as a member of the staff of 
Gammon Theological Seminary, which is 
one of two graduate seminaries for Negroes 
in this country—and the larger of the two. 
The late Bishop Wilbur P. Thirkield was 
one of the founders and for seventeen 
years its first president. Throughout its 
history the faculty has included both 
whites and Negroes, and its students have 
come from many denominations and sec- 
tions of our nation and from many foreign 
countries. Space forbids the recording of 
many rich and inspiring experiences which 
have already come to me in my fellowship 
with students, faculty and leaders of the 
Negro race since we came to the Gammon 
campus, but all my testimony is on the 
credit side of the publicity ledger. 

Frank W. Clelland. 


(Mr. Clelland holds the Chair of New 
Testament and Christian Doctrine in 
Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta.) 

x * 


CREATIVE TEACHING 


Junior Boys Write Their Life of Christ. 
By William Grime. Manthorne and 
Burack, Inc. Price $1.00. 


Rey. William Grime, rector and director 
of religious education at Saint Paul’s 
Church, Great Neck, N. Y., believes in 
teaching boys through their own activity. 
He works out courses with his classes in 
accord with the principles of creative teach- 
ing. His latest record of such an experi- 
ment, ‘Junior Boys Write Their Life of 
Christ,”’ is full of suggestions to the teacher 
who wishes to follow this modern method. 
It reveals the thinking which boys of this 
age will do when encouraged. 

A.G.E, 
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Among Our Churches 


Universalism and the South 


RS. COLEGROVE and I have re- 
turned from a 3,500 mile trip by 
automobile to the South. 

We made our home in Florala, Ala., for 
five weeks and held services in our church 
there every Sunday at 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., 
a church school at 10 a. m. and a forum 
after evening services. 

At DeFuniak Springs, Fla., at 3 p. m., 
we held services three Sundays. 

In Florala a good interest was main- 
tained. The Ladies’ Mission Circle is ac- 
tive. The pavement indebtedness of $200 
has been paid and needed repairs made, the 
church painted at an expense of over $100, 
and funds provided for that. The people 
are loyal, interested, and give according 
to their ability and training. They need 
more regular services. The people of Ala- 
bama are poor. Yet they are generous 
and we received many donations of food 
and gifts of appreciation as we left. They 
hoped for an early return in the fall. 

Universalists go south by the thousands 
every winter. But they fail to go where we 
have Universalist churches. This is a mis- 
take. Our churches in the South need 
more generous support from the North. 

We visited many of our churches on this 
trip through Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, and Florida. 

In Kentucky Rev. W. O. Bodell is pastor 
at Hopkinsville, and as State Superintend- 
ent supplies seven other churches. 

In Alabama we passed through Chap- 
man, where we have a large membership, 
with Rev. A. L. Simonson as minister, who 
is pastor also at Brewton. He and Mr. 
Strain, son of a pioneer preacher of our 
faith, met us and took us to see our beauti- 
ful church with its fine pipe organ. Our 
people are active and under good leader- 
ship. 

Pensacola in Florida was our next ob- 
jective. Our cause has been neglected 
there and the old church rented to some 
other denomination. 

At Florala, Ala., we have had good min- 
isters: Dr. Q. H. Shinn, the great mis- 
sionary, established our church. Stanley 
Manning as a young man walked from there 
to De Funiak Springs, Fla., twenty-six 
miles, to hold services. Rev. Thomas 
Chapman, Rey. George Gay, and Rev. 
H. T. Crumpton, State Superintendent, 
have preached there. 

We have no churches on the east coast 
of Florida.. We took a trip of 1,000 miles 
through Florida, visiting St. Augustine 
with its orange grove, giant oaks, and 
“Fountain of Youth,’’ where we drank and 
expect to keep “‘young forever more.”’ 

Then on through Palatka, DeLand and 
Orlando, and the orange groves filled with 
fruits and fragrant blossoms—eighty-two 
varieties of oranges, grapefruit, and other 
citrous fruits—crops in abundance, until 


we came to the noted and magnificent Bok 
“Singing Tower,’’ with its birds and flowers 
and shrubs in great beauty, thence west- 
ward to Tampa and St. Petersburg over 
the Ganda Bridge, six miles long. r 
At St. Petersburg we have a church co- 
operating with the Unitarians. Rev. 
George Gilmour is pastor. We visited a 


Universalist friend from Columbus, Ohio, — 


there, Mrs. Minnie Hendrick. 

At Tarpon Springs, the Church of the 
Good Shepherd with Rey. L. J. Richards 
as pastor is a famous place, for here are 
the great paintings of the noted artist, 
George Inness, Jr., worth going miles to see. 
The pastor kindly showed us these and 
told us how thousands come here to see 
them every year. 

On our return home we visited Camp 
Hill, Ala., where we have a large and 
prosperous church with Rev. H. T. Crump- 
ton as pastor and State Superintendent of 
churches. Here also is the Southern In- 
dustrial Institute, established and sustained 
for many years by Rey. Lyman Ward, 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Coons, Massachusetts superintend- 
ent, preached in Orleans on Feb. 28. The 
week before he was with the church in 
Provincetown. On March 7, Dr. Coons 
will be the preacher in Franklin. 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone preached at 
Attleboro, Mass., Feb. 28, in place of 
Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell, who supplied the 
pulpit of the Haverhill church. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lalone were entertained at dinner 
by Mr. and Mrs. Harold E. Sweet. 


Rey. Charles H. Emmons took charge of 
the services in the Newark, N. J., Univer- 
salist church Feb. 28. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz left Boston Feb. 27 
on a southern trip. 


Bishop Thompson of southern Virginia 
called at the Leader office Feb./27 with his 
host and hostess, Rev. and /Mrs. Eason 
Cross of St. Luke’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Allston. 


Rev. and Mrs. Harry M. ‘Wright of 
Bristol, N. Y., were involved in a serious 
automobile accident on the night of Feb. 
14, in which their car was struck by a 
truck, overturned and completely wrecked. 
Mr. Wright suffered from bruise and 
shock. Mrs. Wright received a broken 
collar bone, but is reported as recovering 
rapidly. 

Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone was the 
speaker at the Lenten broadcast of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches 
over Station WCOP, Boston, at 9.15 
a. m., Feb. 24 and 25, and on Feb. 24 
he addressed the students of the Tufts 


D. D., who royally welcomed us and told 
us of the 400 acres and the school for poor 
boys and girls. A wonderful work has been 
done, and much is in promise for the future 
if sufficient support is given the cause. 

Flood relief was given by many of our 
churches. At Hopkinsville, Ky., many 
who had lost homes were being sheltered. 
On account of high water and floods on 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers we were 
delayed one week, and then must travel 
200 miles out of our way to cross the Ohio 
River at Louisville, Ky. But this enabled 
us to pass the monument erected to the 
memory of Jeff Davis near Hopkinsville, 
and visit the birthplace of Abraham Lin- 
coln, now a national park, near Hodgen- 
ville, Ky., visited by thousands annually. 

Over the Ohio River we came into In- 
diana, then through Illinois and across the 
Mississippi at Clinton, Iowa. We were 
soon back to Mitchellville, our home now 
for nineteen years, where dear Univer- 
salist friends welcomed us on our return. 
It was a trip never to be forgotten—one to 
be cherished in memory. 

O. G. Colegrove. 


and Interests 


School of Religion on ‘‘Homiletics’ and 
also spoke at chapel. 


Rev. Vincent E. Tomlinson, D. D., of 
Worcester, Mass., reports the best year 
financially for his church since the de- 
pression, with church budget in balance 
and a payment made on the mortgage. 
Dr. Tomlinson officiated at fifty-six 
funerals, twenty-eight weddings and took 
six new members into the church. 


Rev. Gustav Ulrich of Outlaws Bridge, 
N. C., and Rev. Helene Ulrich of Leomin- 
ster, Mass., were at Universalist Head- 
quarters Feb. 17. 


Rev. Harold H. Niles of Bridgeport, 
Conn., preached the sermon at the 175th 
anniversary of St. John’s Lodge of that 
city. 

Rey. and Mrs. John L. Holden of West- 
ford, Vt., announce the engagement of 
their daughter Elizabeth, who is director 
of religious education in the First Parish 
Church in Malden, Mass., to Russell 
Baker, son of Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Baker of 
Cambridge, Mass. Miss Holden was 
graduated from St. Lawrence University 
at Canton, N. Y., in 1986, and isa member 
of Kappa Delta sorority. Mr. Baker is a 
graduate of the Boston Latin School and 
Bryant and Stratton. 

Rev. Myles William Rodehaver of — 
Annisquam, Mass., has accepted a call 
to Waterville, Maine, and will begin wor 
March 14. ; 

Maine 


Portland, Congress Square.—Rev. Ben- 
jamin B. Hersey, pastor. Attendance at 
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the morning service during February 
maintained a good level, the largest at- 
tendance being on Loyalty Day, which was 
also Scout Sunday. The Mission Circle 
was honored by the presence of Mrs. Milo 
G. Folsom, president of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Association of Maine, at its Febru- 
ary meeting, which was in the form of a 
Valentine Luncheon. An interesting social 
event was a supper sponsored by the Ta 
Kala Society to which the Sesame Club 
and the Congress Square Guild members 
were invited. Following a social hour 
after the supper, a talk on current books 
was given by a local book-shop owner. 
The Sea Scout Ship Enterprise, of which 
the church is the sponsor, was host to Sea 
Scouts from all the Ships of the Pine Tree 
Council, including many surrounding 
towns and cities of Maine. The speaker of 
the evening was William Newell, president 
of the Bath Iron Works. The Sesame Club 
served the supper. Scoutmaster Douglas 
K. Hammett and Skipper John Calvin 
Stevens, 2d, had charge of arrangements. 
On Sunday, Feb. 21, Brotherhood Day was 
observed. Hon. Max L. Pinansky, presi- 
dent of the Interracial Fellowship of Port- 
land, addressed a group of junior high and 
senior high boys at the church school hour, 
and was the speaker at the Y. P. C. U. 
meeting in the evening. The annual ban- 
quet of the Sesame Club was held at the 
Columbia Hotel during the last week of 
the month. During the Lenten period 
Congress Square Church is host to the 
Lenten lectures given by Miss Margaret 
Slattery of Boston under the auspices of 
the church women of Portland. A series of 
four afternoon meetings are being held, 
and one evening session. Fifty-three 
churches are uniting in this Lenten ob- 
servance. Hach afternoon of the series 
two women of our church serve as host- 
esses, during the five weeks representatives 
serving from the Annex, the Sesame Club, 
the Guild, the Ta Kala Society and the 
Mission Circle. A group of ten young 
people are rehearsing for the presentation 
of the Easter drama given annually by the 
church school, the one selected this year 
being ‘‘For He Had Great Possessions,” a 
moving story of the rich young ruler. Our 
church and community suffered one great 
loss during the month, in the death of Mrs. 
Charles H. Deering, a member of the 
Annex, formerly active on the parish com- 
mittee, and in the Women’s Association of 
the church. The enthusiasm and intelligent 
service Mrs. Deering gave to Congress 
Square over a long period will not soon be 
forgotten. 


_ Massachusetts 


Fitchburg.—Rey. M. A. Kapp, pastor. 
Starting the new year with all bills paid 
and a small surplus in the treasury, the 
Fitchburg parish voted to investigate the 
possibility of installing new pews in the 
sanctuary. Community Forum meetings 
held in the church have average attend- 
ances of 350, a record of 650 being reached 


when Margaret Sanger spoke on ‘‘Planned 
Parenthood.” Dr. Jerome Davis, ousted 
Yale professor, recently spoke on ‘‘Capi- 
talism and Its Culture.’”’ Stella Marek 
Cushing appeared in a concert-lecture on 
Feb. 23, delighting a vestry packed full of 
enthusiastic people. A feature of the con- 
cert was the singing of folk songs by the 
audience, and a demonstration of folk 
dancing by twenty-five young people from 
the audience. A series of community 
classes in social hygiene comes to its close 
March 5, when Lester Dearborn of Bos- 
ton speaks on “Marriage, Children and 
Home Building.’’ Mr. Kapp has been the 
organizer of this community class, which 
has drawn over 125 young people. Es- 
pecial emphasis has been made on the 
national crusade to stamp out syphilis. 
Lenten sermons this year consist of a 
series, ‘Secrets of Christian Personality,” 
mid-week services consisting of a series of 
meditations on the Lord’s Prayer, both 
series based on ‘The Psychology of Chris- 
tian Personality” by Ligon. The Y. P. 
C. U. will present the pageant ‘“‘The Con- 
secration of Sir Galahad” on Palm Sunday, 
and on Good Friday ‘‘The Terrible Meek,”’ 
by Charles Rann Kennedy, will be given 
for the third time. A new group has been 
organized among the younger married 
people of the church, calling itself ‘The 
Mr. and Mrs. Club.” A chorus choir 
was organized in the fall under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Ethel Grant and Mrs. Ger- 
trude Pierce. They will sing a cantata for 
the Easter Sunday service. 


Franklin.—Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
closed his pastorate here of more than 
thirty-two years on the last Sunday in 
February. Fourteen members were re- 
ceived into the church. At a reception 
tendered Dr. Marvin he was presented a 
valuable traveling bag with accessories, 
sums of money from the various organiza- 
tions and a handsome scroll announcing 
his election as pastor emeritus. 


Arlington.—Rev. Robert M. Rice, pas- 
tor. On each Sunday during the pre- 
Easter season one of the auxiliary or- 
ganizations is responsible for having its 
members at church. The result has been 
a very good average attendance. The 
Lenten sermons are based on the Worcester 
profession of faith. Over 150 persons on 
Feb. 11 enjoyed an illustrated lecture en- 
titled ‘“New England Beautiful” by Rev. 
Laurence L. Barber, minister of the neigh- 
boring Congregational church. He ex- 
hibited a number of snow scenes to show 
how winter used to look in these parts. 
The members of the Patterson Fellowship 
held their February meeting at the home of 
Barbara Shinn. Mrs. Robertine Rice, a 
close friend of Gladys Hasty Carroll, read 
an unpublished manuscript: by that noted 
author telling of a journey to England and 
the Continent. Marjorie McCann is 
chairman of a theatrical committee which 
plans to put on a play late in the spring. 
“The Contribution of the Negro to Amer- 


ican Civilization’? was the subject of an 
address by Katharine Yerrinton at the 
meeting of the Mission Circle Feb. 15. 
It was followed by a luncheon and a meet- 
ing of the Samaritan Society in the after- 
noon. Mrs. Ruth Harwood assumed the 
office of the president of the Samaritans 
on this occasion. Mrs. Alice Wyman Jones 
is vice-president, Mrs. Albert Hawkins is 
treasurer and Mrs. Charles Duhig secre- 
tary. The church school sent $10 to Rev. 
Car! Olson for flood relief and a fine letter 
by Mr. Olson telling how this money was 
put to good use was read to the church 
school and the congregation Feb. 14. The 
Men’s Club meeting on Feb. 19 was de- 
voted to a frank discussion of future 
policies. The board of officers was re- 
elected: Howard H. Dawes, president; 
Albert K. Peirce, vice-president; Edward 
R. Sandberg, secretary, and Clarence 
Needham for his ninth term as treasurer. 
General regret is being expressed at the re- 
moval of Wallace M. Powers from the 
parish. Mr. Powers, for some years with 
the Boston Evening Transcript, is now with 
the New York Times. The Powers family 
have not only been active in the Arlington 
church, but have worked in the broader 
interests of the denomination. Robert C. 
Hosmer of Tufts College is teaching a class 
of senior age boys. The Samaritan Society 
is undertaking a campaign for Leader sub- 
scriptions. 


New Hampshire 


Portsmouth.—Rev. Frank B. Chatter- 
ton, pastor. The Enlistment Month pro- 
gram in this church was most gratifying 
inresults. Every department had a definite 
part, and the co-operation given to the plan 
was much above last year’s program of a 
similar nature. The young people made a 
big hit with their excellent presentation 
and conduct of the morning service. It 
brought forth some real talent and pros- 
pective leadership. The children in the 
church school presented a pageant to the 
church called “‘Down the Ages,’’ which was 
admirably done. The women of the church 
are now planning their Dedication Day 
program, which will take placesoon. The 
young people have been very active. 
Plans have been made for sending four 
young people to Ferry Beach this summer. 
Recently the local Y. P. C. U. entertained 
the Dover Y. P. C. U., and a few nights 
later over twenty of the local young 
people went to Salem, Mass. A great ef- 
fort is being made in the church school for 
increased membership. The goal has been 
set at 100 active members by Easter. Al- 
ready the total has reached ninety-eight 
and still a few weeks to go. The teaching 
staff of the church school has enrolled 
100 percent in the Leadership Training 
Class being sponsored by the Portsmouth 
Council of Religious Education, with Pro- 
fessor Ekdol of the University of New 
Hampshire as the instructor. This course 
is for five weeks. The third union workers’ 
conference will soon be held in this church 
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and will be a group conference of all 
teachers and officers of church schools 
in the city. The Ladies’ Social Circle is 
active. Every monthly meeting brings 
out new faces. Recently the annual 
Hostess Party was held with Mrs. Grace 
Morrison Poole speaking on ‘‘Life’s Chal- 
lenges.” Over 100 were present. The 
Mission Circle, a new organization in the 
church, has got off to a good start. Month- 
ly meetings are being held with increasing 
memberships. Mrs. Beatrice Corayt is the 
chairman, with Mrs. Dorothy Adams sec- 
retary and Mrs. Bessie Trafton treasurer. 
At the last meeting motion pictures of the 
Clara Barton Camp were shown, loaned 
by the W. N. M. A. In the enthusiasm 
over the project an additional monthly 
meeting was called, and twelve women 
met with Mrs. Chester Stoddard at the 
Rockingham Hotel to sew for the Clara 
Barton Home. The minister’s class for 
adults continues with bi-monthly meetings, 
in an hour’s lecture and study of the 
“Growth and Development of the Chris- 
tian Church.” 


Pennsylvania 

Towanda.—Rev. J. D. Herrick, pastor. 
This church is experiencing one of the 
busiest seasons in its history. Christmas 
was successfully observed—a large Christ- 
mas Sunday congregation, decorations, 
excellent music by the regular chorus choir, 
and an offering of $220. The annual 
church meeting early in January called 
out over fifty, in spite of much sickness. 
All of the organizations reported progress 
and a balance on the right side of the 
ledger. The pastor will begin his twenty- 
fourth year April first. The debt of 
$11,000 has been reduced to $800. The 
church joined in and had part in the Day of 
Prayer. Enlistment Month was fittingly 
observed. The Sunday school had charge 
of the day set apart for them and had a 
very interesting program in the auditorium. 
On Young People’s Sunday several young 
people conducted the morning service 
without any pastoral assistance. Roger 
Dickerson delivered the address. At two 
o’clock twenty-one young people motored 
to Standing Stone and conducted a ser- 
vice there. Then they drove to Athens, 
twenty-two miles, and conducted the ser- 
vice at four o’clock—the regular time for 
their Sunday service. Then back to To- 
wanda for their own devotional service at 
six, followed by a supper. At a service on 
Ash Wednesday, the pastor spoke on the 
origin of Lent, and a program was out- 
lined for the Lenten season. There was a 
large attendance. This was a service of 
consecration for all the people. The Len- 
ten leaflets went quickly. The people 
gave generously to the flood sufferers. 

* * 

A LECTURE AT HEADQUARTERS 

The Universalist Women’s Alliance of 
Greater Boston met at Headquarters, 16 
Beacon Street, Friday, Feb. 19. The 
speaker was Dr. Francis McDonald, who 


discussed the work of the ‘‘Boston Floating 
Hospital.” Dr. McDonald illustrated his 
address with moving pictures, showing the 
activities of this project, in which the Bos- 
ton Dispensary and the Tufts Medical 
School are co-operating. 

After the meeting adjourned the ladies 
visited the offices of the various Universal- 
ist organizations at Headquarters. The 
group then lunched at Paul Parrott 
Restaurant. 

The next meeting will be at Bethany 
Union, 14 Worcester St., on Friday, March 
19, 11 a. m., with a review of current 
books by Mrs. Elsie Dana Evans. Music 
by Mrs. Gray. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, associate 
minister of the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, New York City, has lately come 
from London, England, to lecture on 
“Youth and International Affairs.” He is 
connected with the British Y. M. C. A., 
and various European youth groups. 

Rev. Robert G. Armstrong is secretary 
of the New Hampshire Congregational- 
Christian Conference. 

Victor S. Yarros of Chicago, born in 
Russia, is a writer and lecturer. 

Rev. Rowland W. Gray-Smith is pro- 
fessor of philosophy and acting chaplain 
at Emerson College, Boston. 

Rev. Evans A. Worthley is minister of 
the First Unitarian Society of Iowa City, 
Towa. 


* * 


SHOES WANTED 


Wanted at Friendly House, Canton, 
R. D. 2, N. C., used shoes, particularly 
ladies’. 

Our small fund, which we have used only 
for school children in the grades, is ex- 
hausted. But we do need about fifteen 
pairs of ladies’ shoes now. One high school 
girl can’t go to school for lack of a pair of 
shoes. 

Annie M. Boorn. 
* * 
UNIVERSALIST SABBATH SCHOOL 
INSTITUTE 


Plans have been completed for the In- 
stitute to be held on Saturday afternoon 
and evening, March 20, at the Melrose 
Universalist Church. The officers of the 
Union have had many inquiries about the 
program, which is as follows: 

Theme—‘“The Place of the Bible in the 
Curriculum.” 3 p. m._ Registration. 
3.15. Assembly. 

3.30. ‘‘“Modern Appeal of the Prophets.” 
Dr. Rolland E. Wolfe, Tufts College. 

4.30. Group Conferences, ‘How to 
Teach the Bible.’ Kindergarten and 
Primary—Leader, Miss Hattie C. Teach- 
out, assistant, Department Leadership 
Training, Congregational Education So- 
ciety. Junior—Mrs. Ruth Owens Pullman, 
vice-president G.S.S. A. Intermediate and 
Senior—Miss Alice Harrison, director of 
religious education, First Church, Lynn. 


Adult—Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, minister 
Universalist church, Salem. 

5.30. Time to browse through the Book 
Exhibit to be arranged by Miss Susan M. 
Andrews, executive director G. S. S. A. 

6. Supper, 50 cents. 

7. Lecture with slides, ‘‘How the Bible 
Came into Existence,”’ Prof. N. E. Hannay. 

8. Worship service to be arranged and 
conducted by Miss Susan M. Andrews. 

All interested are invited to attend. 
For supper reservations, please notify your 
Union director, or Dora J. Brown, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


* * 


A. W. POLK HONORED 


Alvar W. Polk, who, after fifty-five years 
with the Universalist Publishing House, 
Boston, has retired, was honored recently 
at a luncheon in the Boston City Club ar- 
ranged by the religious publishers of the 
city. Among the publishers participating 
were the American Baptist Publication 
Society, the Pilgrim Press, the Universalist 
Publishing House, W. A. Wilde Co., L. G. 
Balfour Co., Massachusetts Bible Society, 
and other denominational publishers, in- 
cluding the Swedenborgian, Methodist and 
Unitarian. An electric clock was presented 
to Mr. Polk. In addition to his publishing 
activities Mr. Polk has been secretary and 
treasurer of a number of local, state and 
national Universalist bodies—The Pub- 
lishers Weekly. 


Notices 


OFFICIAL CALL 

The forty-eighth annual Convention of the Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U. will be 
will be held at the Universalist church, Lawrence, 
Mass., on Saturday and Sunday, April 24 and 25, 
1937, for the purpose of (1) election of officers, (2) 
reading of reports, and (3) such other business as 

may legally come before said Convention. 

Barbara Knight, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
* 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted Rev. Lawrence W. Abbott on transfer 
from Maine. 
Noted death of Rev. Robert N. Ward, Th. D., at 
Provincetown, on February 5. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
February 23, 1937. 
x * 
NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. George H. Lewis transferred to Vermont. 
Rev. Elmer H. Johnson transferred to the General 
Convention. 
Rev. J. Wayne Haskell received on transfer from 
Massachusetts. 
Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 
February 23, 1937. 
i 
BOSTON MINISTERS MEETING 


March 8. Rev. Stanley G. Spear. 
March 15. Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D. 


Obituary 
Fred Eugene Stevens 
Fred E. Stevens, aged seventy-nine, died on Fri- 
day night, Feb. 19, at the home of his son, Byron E. 
Stevens, 9 Brockton Avenue, Haverhill, Mass. He 
had been in the drug business in Haverhill for the 
past fifty-one years. Surviving him are two sons, 
Byron E. Stevens of Haverhill and Harold Scott 


—— 


March 6, 1937 


Stevens of Manchester, N. H.; a sister, Mrs. Belle 
Morrison of Manchester, N. H.; four grandchildren, 
and nephews and nieces. 

Funeral services were held on Monday afternoon 
from 9 Brockton Avenue, with Rev. Leroy W. Coons, 
D. D., former pastor of the First Universalist Church, 
officiating. Burial was in Pine Grove Cemetery, 
Manchester, N. H. 


Mrs. Charles Albert Russell 

Mrs. Melodia Chapman Russell, wife of Charles 
Albert Russell, died after a lingering illness at her 
home in Providence, R. I., on Feb. 19, 1917. She was 
an ardent member of First Church, and her love for 
it has been evidenced by her generous contributions 
of time, work, and money. She was also keenly in- 
terested in the missionary work of the Universalist 
Church, especially in the preservation and present 
use of the Clara Barton Birthplace, and in the work 
in Japan. For many years she was president of the 
Tockwotton Home for Aged Ladies in Providence, 
and at the time of her death was president emeritus. 
She also worked most generously for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the Providence Homeo- 
pathic Hospital and for the local chapter of the 
Red Cross. But her chief delight was in her family 
and her church. She was a devout and prayerful 
Christian of charming personality and keen intellect. 
Especially was she interested in uplifting and dig- 
nified worship in our churches. The maintenance of 
the vested choir of First Church was due largely to 
her generosity. 

She leaves her husband, a loyal member of First 
Church, whose interest in the denomination has al- 
ways been active. 
daughter, Mrs. Alfred Lemon, and six grandchildren 
also remain to cherish the memory of this ‘‘elect 
lady.”’ 

The funeral was held at the beautiful home on 
Feb. 22, with interment in Swan Point Cemetery. 
The officiating ministers were Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, 
of Arlington, Mass., pastor of Providence First 
Church from 1909 to 1918, and Rev. William Couden, 
the present pastor. 


ALFRED M. BELL 
CHURCH and MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


WINDOWS REPAIRED 
ORGANS, PEWS, DECORATING, TABLETS 


129 Hawthorne Street - - - Malden, Mass. 
Formerly of Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


PLACE A HANDSOME 


BIBLE 


on your library table 
in the church pulpit 
in your lodge room 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bro-nfield Boston 


Her son, Albert I. Russell, her . 
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Crackling 


A tourist, on his way to Europe, was 
experiencing seasickness for the first time. 
Calling his wife to his bedside, he said in a 
weak voice: 

“Jennie, my will is in the Florida Na- 
tional Bank. Everything is left to you, 
dear. My various stocks you will find in 
my safe-deposit box.’”’ Then he said, fer- 
vently: ‘‘And Jennie, bury me on the other 
side. I can’t stand this trip again, alive or 
dead.” —Tale Spins. 

* * 

The one-ring circus was visiting a town 
in the hills. The folks there recognized 
all the instruments of the band except 
the slide trombone. 

One old settler watched the player for 
quite some time, then, turning to his son, 
said: 

“Don’t let on that you’re watching him. 
There’s a trick to it; he ain’t really swal- 
lerin’ it.” 5th Corps Area News. 

* * 

. . .. Which reminds me of the story 
they used to tell of a shiftless character in 
Gallipolis who piled into bed one night 
after a coon hunt, with shoes, clothes and 
all. After a while his wife shook him: 
“Get up, you got your shoes on.”’ 

To which he mumbled, ‘‘That’s all right, 
they ain’t my good ones.’’—O.0O. McIntyre 
in the New York American. 

* * 

Pat wanted to borrow some money 
from Michael, who happened to have a 
small boy with him at the moment. ‘Tis a 
fine kid you have there, Mike,”’ said Pat. 
“A magnificent head and noble features. 
Could you loan me ten?” 

“T could not,’ replied Mike. ‘’Tis me 
wife’s child by her first husband.”—Mon- 
treal Siar. 

* * 

Scout: “Do you think there is any 
chance of getting this joke in your maga- 
zine?”’ 

Joke Editor: ‘‘There may be. 


going to live forever.’’—Boy’s Life. 
i she 


I’m not 


The new picture periodicals seem to be 
doing quite well. We look forward to the 
happy day when all magazines are freed 
from the curse of reading matter.— Howard 
Brubaker in The New Yorker. 

* * 

“Hm-m. Here’s a story about a collar 
button being found in a cow’s stomach. 

“That must be false. How could a cow 
get under a bedroom dresser?’’—Bosion 
Transcript. 

* a 

“Did your garden do well last summer?” 

“No. Every time my husband started 
digging he found a lot of worms, so he 
would always quit and go fishing.””—Ex- 
change. 

* * 

“Excuse me, can you tell me the quickest 
way to the station?” 

“Run, man.’”’—Die Grune Post (Berlin). 
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\ 
Educational 


TWPTS COLLEGE 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D., 
PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 


The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 


The Crane Theological School 
and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seely>, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degre.s 


of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Course; leading !o the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses l.ading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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CLARA: BARTON CAM 
$ NOR 


To be erected for the Clara Barton Camp at the Birthplace of 
Clara Barton, North Oxford, Massachusetts 


It is a FACT that every healthy, living thing grows, whether it be a person, — 


: a plant, or a project. 


It is a FACT that the PROJECT of the Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic Girls 


has grown remarkably since its beginning in 1932. 


It 1s a FACT that this is the co-operative work of The Women’s National | 
Missionary Association and Dr. Elliott P. Joslin of Boston, as- 
sisted financially by the young people of the Universalist 
Church, its laymen and laywomen. 


It ts a FACT that the camp has outgrown its present facilities and needs better 
equipment for the business of further growth. The proposed new 
Central Unit, ample, but not extravagant, will meet this need" 


It is a FACT that to do the whole job of building, equipping, grading, an 
installing sanitary system, will take $12,000. Se. 


It is a FACT that we believe the worth of the camp, with its educational and 
healing influences which eventually reach to the far corners of 
the world, justifies our desire to make this building possible 
through gifts from you. 


It is a FACT that we must break ground by April if the building is to be 


used this season. 


Is it a FACT that you are interested and want to know more about this 
project? Send to the W. N.M.A., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, for information. 


